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REVIEWS. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE GOVERN- 
MENTS OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND IN 
THE REIGN OF HENRY VIII. 


State Papers published under the authority 
of his Majesty's Commission. Vol. IL, 
Of III. Vol. III., Part I. London: 
Murray. 

Tuere is little reason to doubt, that Ireland, 

from the fifth to the ninth century, enjoyed a 

greater share of the blessings resulting from 

industry, laws, and literature, than any other 
country in western Europe during the same 

riod. Public tranquillity was not disturbed 
y foreign invasions, and domestic peace 

was preserved by the influence which Chris- 
tianity maintained over a simple and enthu- 
siastic people. The successive invasions of 
the Danish pirates madealamentable change; 
the spirit of the people, and their imperfect 
civilization, sunk beneath the ferocity of 
these barbarous corsairs. Even the restora- 
tion of national independence failed to re- 
medy these evils; Brian Boiromhe, the only 
leader who possessed sufficient influence and 
sufficient wisdom to bring order out of con- 
fusion, fell with the greater part of his family 
in the field of Clontarf ; and thus the victory 
that enstired Irish freedom, destroyed the 
last chance of Irish prosperity. “ There was 
no longer any king in the land. Every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes.” 
Every chieftain, from the ruler of a province 
to the possessor of a domain less than the 
territory of a German baron, assumed the 
power, the privileges, and even the title of 
royalty. Even if he paid nominal obedience 
toasuperior lord, an annual tribute or an 
annual battle settled the claim; but within 
his own district, he exercised despotic autho- 
rity. The English, or rather Anglo-Norman 
invasion, made little or no change in this 
system; the British monarch had the title of 
lord Paramount, but his authority was 
merely nominal. The Norman adventurers 
conquered without the king's aid, and were 
firmly resolved to govern without his inter- 
ference; they ceased to be British barons, 
and became Irish chieftains; and so smitten 
were they with the pride and sway of the 
Carfinnys, or leaders of tribes, that some of 
the most powerful, such as the De Burgos, 
the Geraldines of Kerry, and the Bermyng- 
hams of Athenry, renounced the English 
language, laws, and usages, assumed Irish 
designations, and moulded their motley fol- 
lowers into the form of Irish tribes. 

A level district round Dublin, including 
only part of the counties of Louth, Meath, 
Kildare, and Dublin, was called the Pale, 
and was nominally subject to English law; 
but even from this limited district, a portion 
must be excepted as border land, in which a 
mixed code of English, Irish, and Martial 
law, with such points of honour as are recog- 
nized among freebooters, was allowed occa- 
sionally to suspend decisions by the sword. 
The civil wars between the houses of York 
and Lancaster weakened, or rather nearly 





annihilated, the English authority in Ireland; 
when the Lords of the Pale resolved to sup- 


port Lambert Simnel, they tendered their | 


aid rather as independent princes than loyal 
subjects. Henry VII., after having van- 
quished the impostor, sent over Sir Richard 


Edgecomb to receive the submission of the | 


lords and prelates of the Pale; this officer 


drew up an account of his reception, which | 


was published by Harris from the MSS. in 


the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, about | 
the middle of the last century. From this | 
document, it appears that Henry VII. only | 


expected the allegiance of some towns on the 


sea coast, and within the Pale; and it further | 


appears, that the lords within these narrow 
limits, made use of every possible artifice to 
retain the privilege of rebelling when they 
pleased. 

Henry VIII. was the first British monarch 
who formed a feasible plan for establishing 
English supremacy in Ireland; his reign 
was the first great crisis in the calamitous 
history of that country, but until the publi- 
cation of the present volumes, there was a 
very scanty supply of materials for examin- 
ing the policy of his measures. We must 
first investigate the social and political con- 
dition of Ireland, when Henry began to 
direct his attention to securing that kingdom, 
using as our authorities, the important paper 
on ‘ The State of Ireland,’ for the first time 
published in this volume, and Baron Fin- 
glas’s ‘ Breviat of the getting of Ireland, and 
of the Decaie of the same,’ in Harris's col- 
lections ; they are contemporary documents, 
and illustrate each other. 

The writer on the ‘State of Ireland’ de- 
scribes in forcible language the division of 
the country into Septs, and its calamitous 
results. 

“Who lyste make surmyse to the King for 
the reformation of his Lande of Irelande, yt is 
necessarye to shewe hym thestate of all the 
noble folke of the same, aswell of the Kinges 
subjectes and Englyshe rebelles, as of Iryshe 
enymyes. And fyrst of all, to make His Grace 
understande that ther byn more then 60 coun- 
tryes, called Regyons, in Ireland, inhabytyd with 
the Kinges Irishe enymys ; some region as bygge 
as a shyre, some more, some lesse, unto a lytyll; 
some as bygge as halffe a shyre, and some a 
lytyll lesse; where reygneith more then 60 
Chyef Capytaynes, whereof some callyth them- 
selffes Kynges, some Kynges Peyres, in ther 
langage, some Pryncies, some Dukes, some 
Archedukes, that lyveyth onely by the swerde, 
and obeyeth to no other temperall person, but 
onely te himself that is stronge: and every of 
the said Capytaynes makeyth warre and peace 
for hymself, and holdieth by swerde, and hathe 
imperiall jurysdyction within his rome, and 
obeyeth to noo other person, Englyshe ne Iryshe, 
except only to suche persones, as maye subdue 
hym by the swerde.” 

He then describes the Irish custom of 
Tanistry, which was the pregnant source of 
cruel civil wars. A ‘T'anist was a person 
elected immediately after the accession of a | 
chief, as his successor in the government. | 


Hereditary right was limited to the family, | 





but not to the individual ; consequently, every 
member of a royal or noble house could as- 
pire to become a ‘Tanist, and every election 
was a scene of violence that rarely ended 
without bloodshed. 

“ Also, the sonne of eny of the said capytaines 
shalle not succede to his fader, withoute he be 
the strongiest of all his nation; for ther shalbe 
none chief captayn in eny of the said regions by 
lawfull succession, but by fort mayne and elec- 
tion; and he, that hathe strongyst armye and 
hardeyst swerde among them, hath best right and 
tytill ; and by reason therof, ther be but fewe of 
the said regions that be in pease within them- 
selff, but comynly rebellyth alwaye against ther 
chyeff capytaine.” 

This barbarous custom was also adopted 
by the Anglo-Norman settlers :— 

“ Also, ther is more then 30 greate captaines 
of thEnglyshe noble folke, that folowyth the same 
Iryshe ordre, and kepeith the same rule, and 
every of them makeith warre and pease for hym- 
self, without any lycence of the King, or of any 
other temperall person, saive to hvm that is 
strongeyst, and of suche that maye subdue them 
by the swerde.” 

The condition of the great body of the 
people under such circumstances, was miser- 
able in the extreme; the taxes paid by the 
vassals under the name of “ coin and livery,” 
were regulated by the caprice or necessities 
of the lord; while those who resided within 
the Pale, had not only to pay taxes to their 
immediate lord, but also to the king, and to 
the chiefs of the plundering tribes in their 
neighbourhood. 

“And so, what with the extortion of coyne 
and lyverye dayly, and wyth the wrongfull ex- 
action of osteing* money, and of caryage and 
cartage dayly, and what with the Kinges greate 
subsyde yerely, and with the said trybute, and 
blak rent to the Kinges Iryshe enymyes, and 
other infynyt extortions and dayly exactions, all 
thEnglyshe folke of the countyes of Dublyn, 
Kyldare, Meathe, and Uryell¢ ben more oppres- 
syd, then any other folke of this lande, Englyshe 
or Iryshe, and of worsse condytion be they 
athyssyde, then in the marchies.” 

The author dwells at great length on the 
evils that result from such oppressions of the 
commonalty ; he argues with great strength 
for the truth of the proverb, “as the comyn 
folke fareith so fareith the king,” which he 
interprets, “ riche comyn, riche king; poore 
comyn, a poore king.” But he adds an ex- 
traordinary piece of reasoning, from which, 
we are induced to believe the author to have 
been the Panderus whose Salus Populi is 
noticed in Sir James Ware's list of Irish 
writers, so characteristic of the age and na- 
tion, that it must not be omitted :— 

“The premisseis consyderyd, the Pander 
shewyth in the fyrst chaptre of his booke, callyd 
*Salus Populi,’ that the holly wooman, Brigitta, 
used to inquyre of her good Angell many ques- 
tions of secrete dyvine, and among all other, she 
inquyrd, * Of what Chrystyn lande was most 
sowlles damned ?? The Angell shewyd her a 
lande in the weste parte of the worlde. She in- 

* Osteing, a corruption for hosting; he means money 


to defray the expenses of a military expedition, 
t Uryeli, now calied the county of 
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quyrid the cause whye? The Angell sayde, for 
ther the crystyn folke dyeth moste oute of cha- 
rytie. She inquyrid the cause whye? The An- 
gell sayde, for ther is moste contynuall warre, 
rote of hate and envye, and of vyceis contrarye 
to charytie; and withoute charytie the sowlles 
cannot be savied. And the Angell dyd shew tyll 
her the lappes of the sowlles of crystyn folke of 
that lande, howe they fell downe into Hell, as 
thik as any halle shewrys. And pytty therof 
movied the Pandar to consayn his said booke, as 
in the said chaptre playnly dothe appere ; for, 
after his opinion, thus is the Jande that thAngell 
understode ; for ther is no lande in this worlde 
of so long contynuall warre with himselff, ne of 
80 greate shedeing of crystyn blodde, ne of so 
greate rubbeing, spoyleing, praying, and burne- 
ing, ne of so greate wrongfull extortion contynu- 
ally, as Ireland. Wherfor it cannot be denyed 
by very estymation of man, but that the Angell 
dyd understande the lande of Ireland.” 

The causes of the evils that afflicted the 
land, are scrutinized with great fearlessness 
and ability. Panderus ranks among the fore- 
most, the neglect of the clergy; and, as he 
wrote before the Reformation commenced, 
it is worth while to see his account of the 
church while it was national :— 

“ Also the churche of thys lande use not to 
lerne any other scyence, but the Lawe of Canon, 
for covetyce of lucre traunsytory ; all other 
scyence, wherof grow none such lucre, the par- 
sons of the churche dothe despyce. They cowde 
more by the ploughe rustycall, then by lucre of 
the ploughe celestyall, to whiche they hathe 
streccheyd ther handes, and loke alwayes back- 
warde. They tende muche more to lucre of that 
ploughe, wherof groweth sclaunder and rebuke, 
then to lucre of the soules, that is the ploughe of 
Cryste. And to the traunsytorye lucre of that 
rustycall ploughe they tendre so muche, that 
lytill or nought ther chargeyth to lucre to Cryste, 
the soules of ther subgetes, of whom they bear 
the cure, by preacheing and teacheing of the 
worde of Godde, and by ther good insample 
gyveing ; whiche is the ploughe of worsshipp, 
and of honour, and the ploughe of grace of that 
ever shalle indure.” 

Panderus concludes by a reference toa 
“Teo in which the regeneration of Ire- 
and is strangely connected with the elevation 

of Henry to the throne and empire of the 
Cesars :— 

“ Also the Pander sayeth playnly, that the 
profycye is, that the King of Ingland shalle put 
this land in such ordre, that all the warres of the 
land, wherof growyth all the vyces of the same, 
shalle cesse for ever ; and after that, God shalle 
yeve such grace and fortune to the same King, 
that he shalle, with the armye of Ingland and of 
Treland, subdue the realme of Fraunce to his 
obeysaunce for ever, and shalle rescous the 
Greeks, and recover the grete cyttye of Constan- 
tinople, and shalle vanquyshe the Turkes, and 
wynne the Holy Crosse, and the Holly Land, 
and shalle dye Emperowre of Rome, and eter- 
nall blysse shalbe his ende.” 

The mystical and prophetical portions of 
this extraordinary document do not detract 
from its political importance ; all its state- 
ments are confirmed by Baron Finglas, and 
that enlightened judge recommends the same 
remedies for the evils of Ireland as Panderus. 
These remedies were, a competent force sent 
from England to support the authority of an 
upright chief governor ; a strict attention to 
training the people in the English art of war; 
garrisons stationed so as to overawe the tur- 
bulent Septs, whether native Irish or degene- 
rate English; and a regular and uniform 
system of taxation, instead of arbitrary impo- 
sitions, 





Henry's first care was the appointment of 
a Lord Lieutenant. The government of 
Ireland had been intrusted by Henry VII. 
to the great Earl of Kildare, for a reason that 
would surprise modern statesmen. “ All 
Ireland cannot rule this earl,” said Kildare’s 
enemies to the King, believing that such a 
charge would ruin him with the jealous 
Tudor: “ Then he is the fittest man to rule 
all Ireland,” replied the monarch, and at 
once appointed him Lord Deputy. Kildare’s 
administration was wise and vigorous; on his 
death he was succeeded by his son, a young 
man of more impetuous character, who soon 
revived the old feuds between the Geraldines 
and the Butlers. The latter found a power- 
ful friend in Wolsey, whose favour the Earl 
of Ormond won by the most degrading com- 
pliances, while Kildare’s unbending pride 
mortally offended the haughty cardinal. 
Wolsey soon prevailed upon his master to 
summon Kildare into England, and to ap- 
point the celebrated Earl of Surrey to the 
government. The correspondence between 
Surrey and his masters, the King and Cardi- 
nal, occupies a large and interesting portion 
of the first of these volumes, and to this our 
attention must be confined for the present. 
Surrey having applied to Henry for additional 
forces, obtains his request, and the King in- 
forms him that he had remitted to Wolsey 
the investigation of the charges against the 
Ear! of Kildare, recommends him to establish 
a truce between the Geraldines of Desmond 
and the Butlers of Ormond, and speaks in 
high terms of the friendship shown him by 
Francis I. during the famous interview of the 
Champ de Drap d’Or. 


Surrey obeyed the King’s orders in nego- 
ciating the truce, and gives a curious account 
of his employment when his messengers 
brought him intelligence of the suspension of 
arms: 

“ At whoos retorn hither, I was in the cuntre 
of Connyll OMore, with suche company as Your 
Grace sent with me out of England, 120 horse- 
men of this cuntre, and 300 kerne in my wagis, 
having the leest assistence of the Englishry that 
ever was seen, for I had but 48 horsmen and 120 
fotemen ; of all others, of this cuntre. And after 
I had brenned divers townes, and forreyd the 
cuntre, and at dyvers skarmysshes men sleyneon 
booth parties, came to me thErll of Ormond, 
having aboutes 100 horsmen, 200 galoglas, and 
200 kerne, of his awne.” 

Burning towns and foraying the country 
was, it seems, the approved mode of civilizing 
and pacifying Ireland. Ormond’s visit was 
made to criminate the Earl of Kildare; he 
accused him of having instigated O’Carrol to 
invade the Pale. O’Carrol denied having 
received any such letter, but his brother, pro- 
bably suborned by Ormond, made the follow- 
ing confession to Judge Bermyngham and 
Sir William Darcy :— 

“ He saith, that in Ester weke last past, the 
Abbot of Monaster Evyn, called Heke, brought 
a letter to OKeroyll out of England, on the 
behalf of the Erle of Kildare, wherin was writtin 
thes wordes, in Irish, ‘ Lyfe and helth to OKa- 
royll, from the Erll of Kildare. There is noon 
Irishmen in Irland, that I am better content 
with, then with you; and when ever I come into 
Irland, I shall doo you good, for any thing that 
ye shall doo for me ; and any displeasure, that I 
have doon to you, I shall make you amendes 
therfor. Desiring you to kepe good peas to 
Englishmen, tyll an English Deputie come 
there; and when an English Deputie shall come 





thydder, doo your best to make warre upon 
Englishmen there, except suche as bee towardeg 
me, whom ye know wele your silf.’ 

“ Item, the said Donogh, beeing examyned, if 
thErl of Kildare’s signe manuel were upon the 
said letter, said, he knew not his signe, but he 
did marke, that it was sealed with a seall having 
a cross, which he thought was the said Er] jg 
seall.” 

Surrey, who was completely won over } 
the Butlers, urged the King to have Kildare’s 
secretrary, Delahide, examined by torture in 
the Tower; but the earl had married the 
daughter of the Marquis of Dorset, and by 
her influence he was rescued from impending 
danger. We shall see hereafter how his own 
imprudence, and the credulity of his son 
“Silken Thomas,” brought him, after all his 
escapes, to a miserable end. 

But though Surrey was too frequently the 
dupe of the crafty Ormond, his administra- 
tion was on the whole equitable as well as 
vigorous, and many of the native chieftains 
began to desire a connexion with the English 
government. 

“They came unto me, Cormok Oge, and 
McCarty Reagh, twoo Irish lordes of great 
power, and were brought into me by thErll of 
Ormond, for they bee of his band ; and they 
have put their pledgis in my hand, to kepe peas 
to thErll of Desmond and his adherentes, and to 
bee orderid by me, in all causes betwene theyme, 
They bee twoo wise men, and I fynde theyme 
more conformable to good ordre, then summe 
Englishmen here. I have mocioned theym to 
take their landes, and to hold theyme of the 
Kinges Grace ; and they woll bee content soo to 
doo, soo they may bee defended. I knowe divers 
other Irishmen of like mynde ; whereof, at suche 
tyme as the Counsayll shall bee here, which 
shalbe this next weke, I shall advertyse your 
Grace more of the same.” 

Surrey was delighted with the prospect 
thus opened to him, especially when O'Don- 
nell, the potent chieftain of Tyrconnell, sent 
in his adhesion to the government. But he 
soon found that no reliance could be ‘placed 
upon the promises made by the Irish chief- 
tains, and he wrote to his sovereign that Ire- 
land could only be pacified by completing its 
conquest. It seems that O'Donnell had 
been as lavish of his professions to Henry as 
to his deputy, declaring that he would hire 
soldiers from Scotland to assist in establish- 
ing the royal authority. Surrey’s letter to 
the King shows how these promises were per- 
formed : 

“ The goode service, that ODonayll, and Hew 
McNele, hath done Your Grace, is not only to 
forbere to come to me, when I had nede of 
them, but also to kepe ONele fro commyng to 
me, with so grete poure, that iff he had come, 
all such Irishmen, as be at war with me, wold 
have be so affrayed theroff, that they wold have 
put their ostages in to my handes, to have kept 
contynewell peas unto me. And assewredly, unto 
this day, ODonayll hath not waged any Scottes. 
Your Grace may be assewred, what so ever he 
sayth, no men in Erlond wolbe more sory to se 
Your Grace recover your rightfull inheritaunce 
of thErldome off Ulcester, then he, and Hew 
McNele; for they, theyr servantes, and subjectes, 
have more grownde off Your Graces seid inheri- 
taunce, then 6 the greatest men of lond in Ing- 
lond have, within your Realme ; notwithstond- 
yng it is not so proffitable to their pursys, only 
for lak of gode order. 

“ And wher he writeth to Your Grace, he woll 
no peas have with no Irishman, that is rebell to 
Your Grace, and that woll not answer your 
courtes, and obey your lawes (wich he, nor his 
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sbjectes, woll not do), he observith ill his seid 
promes, for he is at te with all such, as be at 
war with me, and makith war with such, as wold 
help me agaynst myn enemys. Notwithstondyng 
gli the premysses, I shall handle hym with faire 
wordes ; for thogh he do litle gode, it is gode to 
kepe hym from doing hurt.” 

To add to the Lord Deputy’s difficulties, 
Henry sent him but scanty supplies of muni- 
tions and money ; he declares that he had 
wasted a great part of his own fortune in the 
royal service, that his health had failed under 
the incessant fatigue of body and mind, and 
earnestly solicits his recall, that he might die 
in the King’s presence. The Irish council 
bore the highest testimony to his merits in 
an address to Wolsey: 

« This lande is broght in towardnes of refor- 
macion by the actyve proues and greate pollycy 
of the said Lorde Lieutenaunt, which hathe 
ight substancially and wisely deameanyd hym 
sifin feaultes of warre, and right indifferently 
in causes of justice, with oute ony parcialyte or 
corrupcion, and hathe the best experience of 
this lande, and the wayes how the said reforma- 
cin may rathest be brought to effect, of ony 
man, that ever came in this lande in our tyme.” 

Surrey succeeded in obtaining leave to 
resign his government, and thus ended the 
first great attempt made to establish English 


macy in Ireland. 
“The next plan was to bestow the govern- 
ment on some powerful Irish nobleman, who 
might maintain an army of his own retainers 
topreserve the peace. Through the influ- 
ence of Wolsey, Pierce Butler, Earl of Or- 
mond, commonly called Pierce the Red, was 
chosen to this high office, and, as might have 
been expected, directed his attention more to 
his own quarrels with the Geraldines than to 
forwarding the King’s interests. Kildare 
soon after returned to Ireland, and became 
involved in open war with the Deputy. Ina 
letter addressed by Kildare to Henry, he in- 
forms the King that he had marched to the 
north of Ireland to punish some of the chief- 
tains that had broken their faith to the go- 
vernment, but that Ormond had taken a base 
advantage of his absence : 

“And during my being in that journey, your 

ie here, in cruvell wise, did not oonly 
bume the landes of diverse of my servauntes, 
your subgietes, being then with me in your ser- 
Vice, but also brake 3 pilist, which were then 
thief defence against the Irishry, and besides that 
toke 2 castels or piles of me, without any defence ; 
for my servauntes, having the custodie of theym, 
nystrusted him not. Whereof oon he brake him 
wif, and delyvered the other to OConour, who 
brake hit. I toke thos same of Irishmen, and 
kept them for the defence of your subgietes, 
having litill or no proffit by theym. Your said 

tie, sethens it was bruted here that Your 
Grace mynded to amove him from your deputa- 
con, hath bene nothing in effect ruled by your 
Counsaill here, but hath made bondes with 
diverse of the Irishry, and in especiall with 
OKeroll, and such as hath hitherto moost greved 
your subgietes here ; by whos assistence he in- 
tendith to defend his title to thErldome of Or- 
mond, be it right or wrong. I am in veray evill 
taas ; for, in avoiding your displeasure, I forbere 
to make any bondes with Irishmen against him, 
that hath your auctorite; and my friendis of 
your English subgietes may not conveniently 
aist me in my defence against the same ; so as, 
Vithout the hastier help of God and Your Grace, 
Tam like to be undone therby.” 

The contest betwen the Geraldines and 

Butlers soon became so important that com- 


t Pilts, Baronial towers. 








missioners were sent from England to inves- 
tigate the wrongs of which both complained. 
They decided in favour of Kildare, and he, 
fatally for himself, was appointed Lord De- 
puty in place of Ormond. We have now 
reached another crisis in Irish history, the 
rebellion of Silken Thomas, but must defer 
our examination of the new and important 
light thrown on that extraordinary event 
until next week. 


Melanie, and other Poems. By N. P. Willis. 
Edited by Barry Cornwall. London: 
Saunders & Otley. 

We have of late given up so much of our 

space to the American poets, that we are a 

little perplexed to know how, becomingly, to 

welcome another of the order. Here, how- 
ever, is a volume which cannot, with pro- 
priety, be passed by; and as the d4theneum 

as been hitherto, on this subject, merely the 
mouth-piece of others, we shall avail our- 
selves of the opportunity to offer a few words 
of our own, and shall refer, as illustrations, 
to the large collection of very beautiful poetry 
which so lately graced our pages. 

It strikes us, then, that one great want in 
American poetry,—perhaps in our own,—is 
sincerity of purpose: few American writers 
seem to speak out of the fulness and over- 
flowing of their hearts:—they do not seem 
conscious of the moral dignity of their posi- 
tion, and, in the language of Milton, to have 
“ put on their singing robes,” as if about to 
offer sacrifice :—they dally with the sense 
and wanton with words, till much of their 
poetry is but pure and spiritual trifling: it 
belongs to the boudoir and the drawing-room, 
and is essentially opposed to the masculine 
energy and simplicity which characterize 
the national mind. Another objection—if 
indeed it be not a variety of the same—is, that 
their poetry is too monotonous, and too sen- 
sual in its harmony: they do not “ build the 
lofty rhyme,” but talk in verse. Again, to 
speak of them collectively, they trust, we 
think, too confidingly to the power of the 
idea to upbear the language. We will not 
say, with Cowley, that words and numbers 
should represent the things shadowed forth ; 
but it must never be forgotten, that language 
is purely conventional, and care should be 
taken that it does not, from accidental use or 
abuse, suggest associations directly contrary 
to the intention. ‘This is a point on which 
the poet of nature and feeling is most likely 
to err: borne along by his own enthusiasm, 
the passion with him dignifies the language; 
but it is by the language only that the pas- 
sion is awakened in the reader. The early 
and the better poets of England were fully 
sensible of this, and removed themselves at 
once from all risk of these colloquial misin- 
terpretations :—Spenser aed alanguage 
altogether obsolete; and Milton, notwith- 
standing the sublime grandeur of his subject, 
the vast resources of his mind, and the crea- 
tive power of his genius, felt it necessary to 
employ a measure with which our language 
may be said to have been till then unac- 
quainted ; and even Pope was secure in the 
measured dignity of his verse. 

One peculiarity, and, we admit, a high 
merit in American poetry, is its moral tone ; 
but the inculcation of moral truth is, by 
many writers, put too prominently forward. 
We do not agree, though great authorities 
are against us, that the inculcation of truth 





is either the aim or end of poetry. Poetry 
may spread its brooding wings over the 
dry wastes of philosophy, “ and vital virtue 
infuse, and vital warmth;” but it would 
be as reasonable to say, that architecture 
was the perfection of sculpture, because the 
Caryatides have a fine effect in the Pandro- 
sium, as that the inculcation of truth is the 
aim and purpose of poetry, because poetry 
may be a grace and ornament superadded to 
it. Poetry has a wide field of its own, with- 
out trenching on debateable ground. It may 
exhaust all memory and past existence, and 
stretch itself into the unknown future—it 
may create new worlds, and perme them 
with unknown beings; though it is limited to 
the credible, for it must not contradict our 
little wisdom. Caliban and Ariel, for in- 
stance, are both pure creations, without 
parentage or issue ; yet they are each but the 
developement of separate principles hourly 
seen in combination. The poet has merely 
abstracted the possible cotieats from com- 
mon character. ‘“ The delicate Ariel” he hath 
assoiled from this world’s incumbrances, and 
from Caliban he hath removed that intellec- 
tuality, which makes man but “little less 
than the angels”; leaving, however, to both 
enough of humanity to keep alive our sympa- 
thies. 

Poetry again, if it does not always separate 
good from ill—if it deals not with unmixed 
passions, at least rejects the weak and the 
trifling, or it glorifies by the skyey influence 
it sheds over them; and here again we in- 
cline to think that American poets some- 
times fail. They do not sufliciently separate 
life from circumstances, but act as if all 
passions, feelings, and impulses were fitting 
subjects for poetry. But life may be com- 
pared to the eagle moulting—poetry to the 
eagle moulted, full plumed and “ newly 
bathed’ — 

An eagle fresh out of the ocean wave. 

Life is full of variety, good and ill, great and 
little, ‘a mingled yarn”; poetry knows no- 
thing of meanness and littleness; it holds 
communion only with the permanent and the 
beautiful. It is never pushed from its direct 
course by the miserable accidents that drive 
weak man “a thousand errant leagues astray,” 
but sweeps onwards to a delightful measure 
of continuous harmony, only rising or falling 
with passion or pleasure, like the natural 
wind. 

To a limited extent only, could we illus- 
trate what we have said from the volume 
before us; but the poems so lately quoted in 
these pages offer abundant proofs of its truth. 
Yet even in ‘ Melanie,’ and its accompanying 
graceful and beautiful poetry, there is no 
deep sense visible of the high dignity of the 
poet's vocation. Mr. Willis “lisps in num- 
bers,” as if poetry were more natural to him 
than prose: and we read on delighted, but 
forget what we have read in an hour—or 
remember only some scattered passages, 
happy in their musical cadence or combina- 
tion of words, as we go away from the Opera 
humming an air of Rossini’s; but there is 
nothing that enters into our very being, and 
ever after forms a part of it—nothing that 
we pause and linger over—nothing that 
awakens speculation. But this, it will be said, 
is trying the author by a very high standard ; 
—true, and perhaps it is considering the 
subject “ too curiously”; we shall, therefore, 
turn to the work, and let it speak for itself. 
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The poem, from which the volume takes 
its name, is a sweetly told tale; the more 
touching, perhaps, that in all its sorrow there 
isno sin. The noble self-devotion of bro- 
therly love has never, perhaps, been more 
beautifully shadowed forth. 


*Twere idle to remember now, 

Had I the heart, my thwarted schemes. 
1 bear beneath this alter’d brow 

The ashes of a thousand dreams— 
Some wrought of wild Ambition’s fingers, 

Some coloured of Love’s pencil well— 
But none of which a shadow lingers, 

And none whose story I coul: tell. 
Enough, that when I climbed again 

To Tivoli’s romantic steep, 
Life had no joy, and scarce a pain, 

Whose wells I had not tasted deep ; 
And from my lips the thirst had pass’d 

For every fount save one—the sweetest—and the last, 


The last—the last! My friends were dead, 
Or false; my mother in her grave; 
Above my father’s honour’d head 
The sea had lock’d its hiding wave; 
Ambition had but foil’d my grasp, 
And love had perished in my clasp ; 
And still, | say, I did not slack 
My love of life, and hope of pleasure, 
But gather’d my affections back ; 
And, as the miser hugs his treasure 
When plague and ruin bid him flee, 
I closer clung to mine—my lov’d, lost Melanie ! 
sd o ° oO o 
We came to Italy. I felt 
A yearning for its sunny sky ; 
My very spirit seem’d to melt 
As swept its first warm breezes by. 
From lip and cheek a chilling mist, 
From life and soul a frozen rime, 
By every breath seem’d softly kiss’a— 
God’s blessing on its radiant clime! 
It was an endless joy to me 
To see my sister’s new delight; 
From Venice in its golden sea 
To Poestum in its purple light, 
By sweet Val d’Arno’s tinted hills, 
In Vallombrosa’s convent-gloom, 
Mid Terni’s vale of singing rills, 
By deathless lairs in solemn Rome, 
In gay Palermo’s “‘ Golden Shell,” 
At Arethusa’s hidden well— 
We loiter’d like th’ impassion’d sun 
That slept so lovingly on all, 
And made a home of every one— 
Ruin, and fane, and waterfall— 
And crown’d the dying day with glory 
If we had seen, since morn, but one old haunt of story. 


All this is exquisite in its sweet melody. 
The incidents of the story begin now to 
thicken; Melanie falls in love with a young 
artist, and the feelings of the devoted brother 
are told very naturally. 


Our life was changed. Another love 
In its lone woof began to twine ; 
But ah! the golden thread was wove 
Between my sister’s heart and mine ! 
She who had liv’d for me before— 
She who had smiled for me alone— 
Would live and smile for me no more! 
The echo to my heart was gone ! 
It seemed to me the very skies 
Had shone through those averted eyes ; 
The air had breath’d of balm—the flower 
Of radiant beauty seemed to be— 
But as she lov’d them, hour by hour, 
And murmur’d of that love to me / 
Oh, though it be so heavenly high 
The selfishness of earth above, 
That, of the watchers in the sky, 
He sleeps who guards a brother’s love— 
@ es o e -_ 
’Tis difficult to see another, 
A passing stranger of a day 
ho never hath been friend or brother, 
Pluck with a look her heart away— 
To see the fair, unsullied brow, 
Ne’er kiss’d before without a prayer, 
Upon a stranger’s bosom now, 
Who for the boon took little care— 
Who is enrich’d, he knows not why— 
Who suddenly hath found a treasure 
Golconda were too poor to buy, 
And he, perbaps, too cold to measure— 
Albeit, in her forgetful dream, 
Th’ unconscious idol happier seem,) 
’Tis difficult at once to crush 
The rebel mourner in the breast, 
To press the heart to earth and hush 
Its bitter jealousy to rest— 
And difficult—the eye gets dim, 
The lip wants power—to smile en him ! 





I thank sweet Mary Mother now, : 
Who gave me strength those pangs to hide, 
And touch’d mine eyes and lit my brow 
With sunshine that my heart belied. 
I never spoke of wealth or race 
‘To one who ask’d so much from me— 
I looked but in my sister’s face, 
And mus’d if she would happier be ; 
And hour by hour, and day by day, 
I lov'd the gentle painter more, 
And in the same soft measure wore 
My selfish jealousy away ; 
And I began to watch his mood, 
And feel with her love’s trembling care, 
And bade God bless him as he woo’d 
That loving girl so fond and fair, 
And on my mind would sometimes press 
A fear that she might love him less, 


But we must not touch further on this 
sweet tale, but proceed onwards, and glean 
in other fields. The ‘ Lord Ivon’ is a dra- 
matic poem of considerable power, but it 
cannot well be broken into fragments: and 
from ‘ The Healing of the Daughter of Jairus,’ 
and ‘The Dying Alchymist,’ extracts were 
given in the papers on American Literature: 
we must, therefore, be content with a spe- 
cimen from the minor poems. 


On the Picture of a‘ Child tired of Play.’ 
Tired of play! Tired of play! 
What hast thou done this livelong day? 
The birds are silent, and so is the bee ; 
The sun is creeping up steeple and tree ; 
The doves are flown to the sheltering eaves, 
And the nests are dark with the drooping leaves, 
Twilight gathers, and day is done— 
How hast thou spent it—restless one ! 
Playing? But what hast thou done beside 
To tell thy mother at eventide ? 
What promise of morn is left unbroken ? 
What kind word to thy playmate spoken? 
Whom hast thou pitied, and whom forgiven f 
How with thy faults has duty striven ? 
What hast thou learned by field and hill, 
By greenwood path, and by singing rill? 
There will come an eve to a longer day, 
‘That will find thee tired—but not of play ! 
And thou wilt lean, as thou leanest now, 
With drooping limbs and an aching brow, 
And wish the shadows would faster creep, 
And long to go to thy quiet sleep. 
Well were it then if thine aching brow 
Were as free from sin and shame as now! 
Well for thee, if thy lip could tell 
A tale like this, of a day spent well. 
If thine open hand hath reliew’d distress— 
If thy pity hath sprung to wretchedness— 
If thou bast forgiven the sore offence, 
And humbled thy heart with penitence— 
If Nature’s voices have spoken to thee 
With their holy meanings eloquently— 
If every creature hath won thy love, 
From the creeping worm to the brooding dove, 
If never a sad, low-spoken word 
Hath plead with thy human heart unheard— 
Then, when the night steals on as now, 
It will bring relief to thine aching brow, 
And, with joy and peace at the thought of rest, 
Thou wilt sink to sleep on thy mother’s breast. 


We heartily concur with the Editor in 
what he says in the preface to this volume, 
that “ it is incumbent upon every member of 
literature to do his best to diminish the space 
that separates America from England.” In 
this spirit we have always acted; and, to 
prevent misconception, we think it well to 
add, before we take leave of the subject, that 
much of what we have said of American 
poetry is equally true of our own; but that 
we desired to speak of it separately, and have 
done so principally from the specimens which 
have lately appeared in this journal. 


The Influence of Democracy on Liberty, 
Property, and the Happiness of Society, 
considered by an American, formerly 
Member of Congress. To which is prefixed 
an Introduction, by Henry Ewbank, Esq. 
London: Parker. 

By “ Mrs. Partington,” we were nearly 
writing ; so fully was that ever-memorable 
heroine “in our mind’s eye,” during the 





perusal of Mr. Ewbank’s mop,—book, 
mean,—for the better drying up the Atlantic 
wave of Reform. We were on the Point of 
flinging the volume on one side, as carrying 
in its title-page evidences of a 
character, w hich disqualified it for the ¢. 
lumns of the Atheneum; but, on second 
thoughts, the curiosity of a treatise on ‘ The 
Juggernaut of Self-Government,’ by an Ame. 
rican congress man, arrested our attention 
and seemed worthy of a brief record, 
Proceeding, therefore, upon the irreproach. 
able principle of house hunters, to “inquire 
within,” we were not long in solving the 
mystery, and thus it is explained. Durip 
the great contest for American independence, 
flourished Mr. Fisher Ames ; this gentleman 
being a staunch Federalist, and, moreover, 
like many other excellent men, losing sight 
of the causes of French Jacobinism in a jus 
indignation at its deplorable effects, he, in 
latter life, wrote certain pamphlets, and spoke 
certain speeches, for the purpose of recom- 
mending his own party views, and discredit. 
ing those of his opponents, and for the 
better checking the progress of democra 
at home. From these pamphlets and 
speeches, Mr. Ewbank has culled (we trust 
not garbled) a cento of ad captandum 
passages against self-government in the ab- 
stract, which he addresses to his own coun- 
trymen—assuredly the most aristocratic po- 

ulation of the world—in the true spirit of 
fim who, in the hour of deluge, would have 
ran up and down on the shrinking terra 
jirma, calling “fire.” 

The thought, however, is a bright thought, 
“ Here is a rogue,” cries Mr. Ewbank, “who 
has turned king’s evidence, and it is worth 
while to listen to what he has to disclose.” 
To make Mr. Fisher Ames an advocate for 
a close corporation government,—the man 
who took up arms against divine-righted au- 
thority, in behalf of the right of self-taxation, 
is a fetch of the cunning Isaac, well worthy 
of due celebration. This, then, is fallacy the 
first ; and the whole volume is but a running 
fire of similar sophisms, which may be all 
summed upin this one position—because man, 
on account of his ignorance, passion, and 
corruption, is unfit for self-government (a 
fact induced from instances, in which the 
experiment was never fairly tried), there- 
fore, it is right and fitting to trust the supreme 
power of the state to privileged men, uncon- 
trolled by responsibility, and unrestrained by 
a community of interest with the masses to 
be governed. 

Mr. Ewbank is evidently one of those 
persons whose heads are not sufficiently capa- 
cious to take in at once, and to co-ordinate 
the two ideas of liberty and of property, and 
who see no chance of maintaining the latter 
inviolable, except by the overthrow of the 
former: for his eulogy of vague generalities, 
under the name of liberty, is no proof to the 
contrary. We are not partizans of mob 
government—nay, we are quite sure that 
American republicanism (which, by the bye, 
is not mob government), is unsuited to the 
prejudices and opinions of the present gene- 
ration of Englishmen ; but it is precisely for 
that reason that we deprecate this fashionable 
terrorism of the purse, which is leading by 
the shortest cut to all it would willingly 
avert. It is not by invectives against “lean 
and unwashed” politicians, nor by encourag- 
ing misguided men in standing by the ¢x- 
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treme abuses of a worn-out system, that 
society is to be tranquillized, and the “ spirit 
of the movement” rebuked. 

But this is straying upon the tabooed 

nd, and we refrain; not, however, with- 
gut recommending Mr. Ewbank’s excerpta, 
gs a neat assortment of cut and dry common- 
aces, fitted for delivery alike over the 
chancellor’s mace or the butler’s corkscrew. 
To “prevent mistakes,” we subjoin a speci- 
men, taken literally at hazard :— 

«The mock ‘ republican’ leaders, as they affect 
to call themselves, but the jacobin chiefs of this 
country, as they are known and called, are the 
close imitators of those French examples. They 
use the same popular cant, and address them- 
glves to the same classes of violent and vicious 
rabble. Our Condorcets and Rolands are already 
ineredit and in favour. It would not be difficult 
to show that their notions of liberty are not 
much better than those of the French. If we 
adopt them, and attempt to administer our 
orderly and rightful government by the agency 
of the popular passions, we shall lose our liberty 
at first, and in the very act of making the 
attempt; next, we shall see our tyrants invade 
every possession that could tempt their cupidity, 


and violate every right that could obstruct their 


Verily, Messrs. Ames and Ewbank, you 
are, to the extent of your capabilities, a pair 
of inimitable agitators : happily, those capa- 
bilities are not very great! 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
‘ A Voyage of Discovery to Africa and Arabia, 

performed in H.M.S. Leven and Barracouta, §c. 
under the Command of Captain F. W. Owen, by 
Captain T. Boteler.’—This is an extraordinary 
book. On first glancing over the title-page, 
our impression was that we had found a trea- 
sure—on turning over the leaves, that we had 
stumbled on a reprint. After a few moments 
of perplexed doubt, we took down Captain 
Owen’s Narrative, published and reviewed some 
two years ago, to see whether there could be 
any resemblance greater than must of necessity 
occur, when the same voyage is described by 
diferent writers. Will our readers believe, 
that the two works are nearly identical, and this 
not merely in incident, but in phraseology, nay, 
even to the moral reflections and bits of fine 
writing introduced? We have examined page 
by page, sentence by sentence, three fourths of 
the first volume, and except that here and there 
Captain Boteler is a trifle more diffuse, and that 
the order of occurrence of certain incidents is 
ccasionally changed, there is no difference, not 
even in the language. The very same extracts 
occur from other officers’ journals; and we do 
not hesitate to assert, that, so far as we have 
compared them, either Captain Owen’s work 
was a publication of Captain Boteler’s journal, 
or Captain Boteler’s work is a reprint of Cap- 
tain Owen’s book, under another name. How 
this may be, we leave others to determine, but 
suppose that some explanation will now be 
thought necessary. What we have here said, will 
bea sufficient account of the work, and the only 
one indeed we could give, unless we were to 
te-write our former criticism. 

‘The Faust of Goethe; attempted in English 
Rhyme, by the Honourable Robert Talbot.’— 
Another translation of the magnificent and 
mysterious chef-d'ceuvre of the sage of Weimar! 
Why, every month seems to bring its own par- 
ticular version along with it: and when the 
year is completed, it would be worth while for 
tome able critic, who has “ample room and 
verge enough,” to group them all together, as 
the translations of Homer were lately collected 
in Blackwood, and, by pointing out the good 





points of each, bring the general reader ac- 
quainted with their relative merits and de- 
fects. It seems, however, to be admitted on 
all hands, that the work is untranslateable ; 
and we wonder, therefore, why those who are 
fond of this species of literary labour, do not 
attack some of the dramas of Schiller, or Tieck, 
or Oehlenschlaeger, which are less known to 
the English reader, and eminently worthy of 
any pains which might be bestowed upon them. 
Mr. Talbot’s translation of Faust, is a rea- 
sonably good one ; weakest in its lyrical por- 
tions, as in the Prologue in Heaven, and the 
opening of the Walpurgis Night Scene: on the 
other hand, some of the more dramatic passages 
are rendered with life and spirit. The effect of 
rhyme in situations of strong emotion, is strange 
to the English ear; but, as all the forms of the 
drama are conventional, one more or less mat- 
ters little, provided it is well sustained through- 
out. 

‘ The Reproving Angel, a vision, by Catherine 
Grace Godwin.’—The design of this poem is to 
check the repinings of a fretful spirit, by show- 
ing, to its possessor, some of the more seri- 
ous ills to which man is subject. The poet, 
after the ancient fashion of visions, is taught by 
the ministry of an angel who conducts her 
through various scenes of horror and suffering ; 
and thereby inculcates, by contrast, the reason- 
ableness of content and thankfulness. Among 
other places of woe, the mourner and her guide 
visit the condemned cell of a criminal. There 
is power in the following stanzas, and they are 
only a fair specimen of the poem. 

I saw a being before me, couch’d on stone 

Whereon unsightly straw in damp decay 

By niggard charity was scantly thrown, 

The flesh from those gaunt bones had shrunk away, 

So that he look'd, as there outstretch’d he lay, 

Like some wan skeleton, yet was he young 

In years, and had been fair of feature—yea, 

That haggard brow, where grizzled elf-locks clung, 
Most blithe and bright had been earth's godliest sons 

among. 

I thought he slept, and that some troubled dream 

Was dealing with the slumberer,—moanings low 

And frequent starts convulsing him, did seem 

Born of distemper’d visions, but that show 

Was all deceptive ; a far sterner foe 

Than night-hag grim, conscience, that never slept, 

Shook his worn nerves with many a frightful throe, 

And fear within his brain a vigil kept, 

While dews of dreaded death, already o’er him crept. 

Anon uproused, his bloodshot, hollow eye 

He turn’d towards a grating small, where fell 

Glimmerings of twilight dim and dubiously, 

And heavy groans and sighs his breast did swell, 

As if those gleams were ominous, or the knell 

Of his last hour had sounded—then he clasp’d 

His manacled hands, and slowly through the cell, 

Totter’d in giddy faintness—while he gasp’d 
Some words, whose import wild the sense but vaguely 

grasp’d. 

* Old Maids ; their Varieties, Characters, and 
Conditions.—In our weekly gossip, we noticed 
the announcement of this work, as of one which 
“ promised amusement.” In due course it was 
placed in our hands, and we found, that the table 
ofcontents also “ promised amusement ;”’ we pro- 
ceeded to the preface, and that too ‘‘ promised 
amusement ;” we commenced the book, and it 
“promised amusement ;” we followed close 
upon the heels of this promise, and after lead- 
ing us through two hundred and twenty pages, 
during which we could preceive that it was 
getting weaker and weaker at every step, it 
died away and came to an END. It isa pity 
that the promise was not binding, for the bind- 
ing is the best part of the work. 

* Specimen of a New Translation of the Lusiad 
of Camoens. The second Triumvirate, a poem, by 
Henry Christmas.’—We can hardly give an 
opinion of a mere specimen, especially as we 
have neither the original nor Mickle’s version 
before us; but the verse of Mr. Christmas is 
smooth and spirited, and the Spenserian stanza 
a happy exchange from the more monotonous 
heroic couplet—though, again, it labours under 
the defect of having one line more than the ori- 





ginal measure, the ottava rima—an excess which 
often becomes a positive weakness. We shall 
be glad to see the version before us completed, 
and then promise Mr. Christmas a more careful 
and critical hearing. 

‘ The Galley, a Poem ; descriptive of the loss of 
a Naval Officer and Five Seamen, off St. Leonards, 
§c. by the Rev. Edward Cobbold, M.A.’—If 
we wished to have a “ most particular comedy,” 
made out of the sorrows and casualties which 
cross our path, we know no better person to 
apply to than the author of the travestie be- 
fore us. 

* The Works of William Cowper, his Life, and 
Letters, by William Hayley, edited by the Rev. 
T. S. Grimshawe. Vol. I. & I1.—Our readers 
must have been a little perplexed of late, unless 
indeed, they can see further into a mystery than 
we pretend to do, by the claims put forth by 
rival candidates for their favour; and the pro- 
prietors of the new editions of Cowper have 
kept up “a pretty pother” in this way. For our- 
selves, we chose to stand aloof until day should 
break. As yet it is but early dawn; but so far 
as we understand the dispute, Messrs. Saunders 
& Otley claim superior merit for their edition 
on the strength of the Life by Hayley, and their 
copyright in Cowper’s Private Correspondence, 
published some ten years ago; while Messrs. 
Baldwins rest their pretensions on a new Life, to 
be written by Southey, and one hundred unpub- 
lished letters. Our readers may now determine 
for themselves: Southey’s Life alone would de- 
cide the question with us. Hayley’s is a poor 
bald affair, and, if we abstract the letters, which 
are common property, mere waste paper. 

* The Parent’s Book ; a series of Tales, descrip- 
tive of the various duties comprehended in the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord's Prayer, Nos. 1 & 2, 
by Rosa Edwena Gordon.’—This is not the first 
attempt of its kind which has been made, yet 
we cannot think the idea a happy one. All 
judicious parents will prefer giving such expla- 
nations of the cardinal points of religion as may 
suit the particular bias or temperament of the 
child to be instructed, to any formal story, how- 
ever skilfully told; and there is something too 
much of the “trap system” for our taste, in 
setting forth the simple and majestic precepts of 
the Decalogue in little narratives—which nine 
children out of ten will read, and overlook the 
moral inculcated. 

* Elements of Truth.’—An attempt to render 
the mysteries of Christianity intelligible to chil- 
dren ; but the author’s abilities are not equal to 
his zeal and good intentions. 

* Dr. Watts's Divine and Moral Songs improved, 
and rendered suitable for persons of every condition, 
of both sexes, and of all ages, with an Appendix, §c. 
by John Scott.’ 2nd Edition.—Impudence, 
rather than wisdom, may be said to “ cry aloud 
in the streets” in these our days. We can bear 
much, but “ this is oo bad !’’ Who is Mr. Scott, 
that talks of improving Dr. Watts’s Hymns, so 
long the delight “ of persons of every condition,” 
&c.—As lack of power generally exists in equal 
ratio with excess of presumption, we are not 
surprised to find, that he has tamed some of 
the most beautiful thoughts by his vulgar and 
conceited alterations, and produced some of 
the trashiest and most twaddling rhyme, which 
was ever miscalled sacred. 

‘ A Practical Compendium of the Diseases of the 
Skin, by Jonathan Green, M.D.’—This highly 
valuable work is, or ought to be, addressed ex- 
clusively to the profession. Patients affected 
with cutaneous affections are especially prone to 
dabble in the medical literature of their disease ; 
by which they succeed only in confusing their 
own ideas, and in injuring their constitutions by 
ill-directed experiments at a cure, derived from 
their ill-digested reading. The greatest difficulty 
in treating affections of the skin lies in distin- 
guishing their species; and this requires the 
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erudite eye of the professional man. To the in- 
experienced, every description they read is sure 
to suit their own case. To such persons, we do 
not recommend the volume before us; but to the 

rofession, no extrinsic recommendation will be 
found needful. Mr. Green’s book will recom- 
mend itself, by the ability and lucid arrange- 
ments with which he has treated a very obscure 
and difficult class of diseases. His volume is not 
a mere book of nomenclature system; but enters 
largely into therapeutic details, which are mostly 
satisfactory, laying down very precise rules for 
the management of herculean remedies in the 
treatment of maladies that have long been the 
opprobria medicorum. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


DE LAMARTINE’S VISIT TO LADY ESTHER 
STANHOPE. 


Tue following is from a highly interesting 
forthcoming work written by M. Alphonse 
de Lamartine, the poet, and member of the 
Académie Francaise. We presume the pub- 
lication is delayed, that a translation may 
appear simultaneously in Paris and London 
—as such translation is, we observe, an- 
nounced by Mr. Bentley to appear imme- 
diately. 

M. de Lamartine precedes the account of 
his visit by a sketch of her Ladyship’s life, 
the particulars of which are generally known 
in this country; at the conclusion he says: 

After a wandering life, in all the countries of 
the East, Lady Esther Stanhope fixed her resi- 
dence, in an almost inaccessible solitude, upon 
one of the mountains of Lebanon, adjoining 
Said, the ancient Sidon. The Pacha of Saint- 
Jean-d’Acre, Abdala-Pacha, who entertained a 
high respect for, and was devotedly attached to 
her, bestowed upon her the remains of a con- 
vent and the village of Jioun, the inhabitants 
of which are Druses. Her Ladyship built several 
houses there, surrounded by a wall, similar to 
our fortifications of the Middle Ages ;—she 
planted a delightful garden after the Turkish 
fashion ;—a garden of flowers and fruits, arbours 
formed of vines, kiosks enriched with sculpture 
and arabesques;—the water flowing through 
marble trenches ; fountains playing in the centre 
of the pavement of the kiosks, shaded by orange, 
fig, and lemon trees. There Lady Stanhope 
resided for several years in perfectly Oriental 
luxury, surrounded by a great number of Eu- 
ropean or Arab dragomans, a numerous suite of 
female attendants and black slaves; and keep- 
ing up amicable, and even political, connexions 
with the Porte, Abdala-Pacha, the Emir Beschir, 
sovereign of Lebanon, and, above all, with the 
Arab Sheiks of the deserts of Syria and of 


Her fortune, however, became diminished by 
the derangement of her affairs, which suffered 
from her absence from England ; and she found 
herself reduced to an annuity of 30 or 40,000 
francs (from 12 to 1600/. sterling), which is still 
sufficient, in that country, to keep up her esta- 


blishment. However, the persons who had ac- 
companied her from Europe either died or left 
her; the friendship of the Arabs, which cannot 
be retained without presents and illusion, cool- 
ed: communications became less frequent, and 
Lady Esther fell into that completely isolated 
state in which I found her; but then it was that 
the heroic stamp of her character, the energy, 
constancy and resolution of her mind were 
fully displayed. She never thought of retracing 
her steps ; she did not heave one sigh of regret 
for the world or the past ; she did not succumb 
under the abandonment of friends, the perspec- 
tive of old age, and the oblivion of the living ;— 
she remained alone, where she still is, without 
books, without newspapers, without letters from 





Europe, surrounded merely by a few negresses, 
some black children, her slaves, and a certain 
number of Arab peasants to take care of her 
garden and her horses, as well as to watch over 
her personal safety. 

It is generally believed in the country—and 
my communications with her justify me in shar- 
ing this belief—that the source of the super- 
natural strength of her mind, and her resolution, 
is to be attributed not only to her natural cha- 
racter, but also to strongly excited religious 
ideas, in which European illuminism is mingled 
with certain Oriental tenets, and, above all, with 
the marvels of astrology. At all events, Lady 
Stanhope has a great name in the East, and is 
an object of astonishment in Europe. Finding 
myself so near to her, I was anxious to see her ; 
there was such an apparent sympathy between 
her ideas of solitude and meditation, and my 
own feelings, that I was very anxious to ascer- 
tain to what extent we might be agreed. But 
nothing can be more difficult than for a European 
to gain admittance to her presence ; she declines 
all communication with English travellers, with 
women, and even with members of her own 
family. I had, therefore, but little hope of being 
presented to her—I had no letter of introduc- 
tion. Knowing, however, that she kept up some 
distant connexion with the Arabs of Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, and that a recommendation 
under her hand tothose tribes might be extremely 
useful to me in my future perambulations, I 
made up my mind to send an Arab to her with 
the following letter : 

“My Lady,—A traveller, like yourself, a fo- 
reigner, equally with your Ladyship, in the East, 
has come hither, as you did, purposely to ob- 
serve its nature, its ruins, and the works of God, 
I have just arrived in Syria with my family. I 
shall reckon among the most interesting days of 
my journey, that on which I may become known 
to a lady who is herself one of the wonders of 
that East which I came to visit. 

“If you will be so kind as to receive me, let 
me know the day which will suit you, and also 
whether I am to come alone, or if I may intro- 
duce to you some of the friends by whom I am 
accompanied, and who would not prize less 
highly than myself the honour of being present- 
ed to you. 

“T beg, my Lady, that this request of mine 
may not, in any way, infringe upon your polite- 
ness, by inducing you to grant me aught that 
would be repugnant to your habits of decided 
retirement. I but too well understand, myself, 
the value of liberty, and the charm of solitude, 
not to comprehend and to respect your refusal. 

* Accept,” &c. &e. 

I had not long to wait for the answer; on the 
30th, at three in the afternoon, Lady Stanhope’s 
equerry, who is, at the same time, her physician, 
arrived at my dwelling, with orders to accom. 
pany me to Jioun, the residence of this extra- 
ordinary woman. 

We set off at four; I was accompanied by 
Doctor Léonardi, M. Parseval,a servant, and a 
guide; we were all on horseback. I passed, at 
half-afi-hour’s distance from Bayruth, a wood 
of magnificent fir-trees, which were originally 
planted by the Emir Fakar-ed’din, upon an ele- 
vated promontory, whence the eye ranges, on the 
right, over the stormy sea of Syria, and, on the 
left, over the magnificent valley of Libanus—an 
admirable point of view, where the riches of the 
vegetation of the West, the vine, the fig-tree, 
the mulberry, the pyramid-like poplar, are 
mingled with some lofty columns of the palm. 
trees of the East, the broad leaves of which 
waved to and fro by the action of the wind, like 
a vast plume of feathers, in the clear blue fir- 
mament. At a very short distance from this 
spot we entered upon a sort of desert of red 
sand, formed with immense waves, in motion, 
like those of the ocean, There was a strong 





breeze that evening, and the wind furrowed and 
channeled this sandy waste, in the same m 
as it raises up and agitates the waves of the seq, 
This spectacle was new to me, and was a gloom, 
foretaste of the real and vast desert I expected to 
traverse ere long. There was no trace of man o 
animal on this undulating arena ; our only guides 
were the roaring of the waves of the sea on One 
side, and the ridges of the summits of Lebanon on 
the other. We soon entered upon a sort of roag 
or path, with enormous blocks of angular stone 
scattered here and there. This road, which bor. 
ders the sea as far as Egypt, conducted us to g 
house in ruins, the remains of an ancient fortified 
tower, where we passed the gloomy hours of the 
night, lying upon rush mats, and with our cloaks 
wrapped around us. As soon as the moon had 
risen, we re-mounted our horses. 

It was one of those nights in which the firma, 
ment is all glittering with stars,—when the mos 
perfect serenity seems to reign in those ethereal 
voids which we contemplate from so great a 
distance, but in which the natural scene around 
us seems to groan and to be tortured by sinister 
convulsions. The desolate aspect of the coast, 
for some leagues, added to this painful impres. 
sion. We had left behind us the beautiful shady 
slopes, and the verdant vallies of Lebanon, 
Rugged hills covered from top to bottom with 
black, white, and grey stones, the remains of 
earthquakes, appeared before us; on our right 
and left the sea, which had been agitated since 
the morning by a tempest, rolled forward its 
heavy and menacing waves, of the approach 
whereof we were warned from afar, by the sha- 
dows they cast before them, and which after. 
wards struck the shore—each one making its 
thunder-clap, and then shed their broad and 
bubbling foam even as far as the moist sandy 
border on which we were travelling, inundating 
our horses’ feet after each wave, and threatening 
to wash us away ; a moon, as brilliant as a win. 
ter’s sun, shed a sufficiency of rays upon the sea 
to enable us to see how furious it was, yet not 
bestowing enough light upon our road to give 
sufficient confidence to the eye as to the perils 
ofthe road. The flames from some building on 
fire cast their reflection on the ridges of Leba 
non, and mingled with the morning mists, 
spreading over the whole scene a false and wan 
tint which was neither day nor night—neither 
the brightness of the one nor the serenity of the 
other—an hour which was painful both to the 
eye and the mind, a struggle of two opposite 
principles, of which nature sometimes presents 
the afflicting image, and of which we still more 
frequently find the echo in our own hearts! 

At seven in the morning, the sun being 
already scorching, we left Said, the ancient 
Sidon, which advances into the sea like a glo- 
rious souvenir of past dominion, and climbed 
some chalky, naked, rugged hills, which, rising 
insensibly, led to the solitude which we looked 
out for in vain. As soon as we had reached the 
top of one hill we discovered another, still 
higher, which we must either turn, or climb; 
the mountains were linked to each other, like 
the rings of a chain huddled together, leaving 
between them nothing but deep ravines, without 
water, and blanched, whilst here and there lay 
broken masses of grey-coloured rocks. These 
hills are completely destitute of vegetation, and 
are not covered with any earth. They are the 
skeletons of hills which, for ages past, have been 
eaten away by the action of the waters and the 
winds. This was not the kind of spot where I 
expected to find the dwelling of a woman who 
had visited the world, and who had the Universe 
before her for a choice of residence. At length, 
from the summit of one of these rocks, my eyes 
fell upon a valley which was deeper, wider, and 
surrounded on all sides by more majestic, but 
not less barren hills than the others. In the 
middle of this valley, like the base of a large 
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tower, the mountain of Jioun takes its rise, 
and is rounded by terraces of circular rocks; 
which, becoming narrower as they approach the 
summit, form at length an esplanade some hun- 
dreds of toises wide, which is covered with a 
peautiful vegetation. A white wall, flanked by 
a kiosk at one of its angles, surrounds this mass 
of verdure—this is the residence of Lady Esther. 
We arrived there at noon. The house bears no 
resemblance to what is so called in Europe; it 
js not even what is designated as a house in the 
East. It is a confused and strange assemblage 
of ten or twelve small buildings (maisonnettes), 
each containing only one or two rooms on the 
ound-floor, without windows, and separated 
~_ each other by little court-yards, or small 
gardens; an assemblage exactly similar to the 
aspect of those poor convents which are to be 
seen in Italy and Spain upon the high moun- 
tains, and belonging to the mendicant orders. 

According to her usual custom, Lady Stanhope 
was not visible until three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon. We were each of us conducted into 
asort of narrow cell, devoid both of light and 
furniture. Breakfast was brought to us, and we 
reclined on divans whilst waiting for the levee of 
the invisible hostess of this romantic dwelling. 
I was sleeping, when, at three o'clock, I was 
awakened by a knock at my door, and an an- 
nouncement that her ladyship was ready to 
receive me. I traversed a court-yard, a garden, 
an open kiosk overspread with jasmine; and, 
after passing along two or three gloomy corri- 
dors, I was introduced by a little negro child of 
six or eight years old into the cabinet of Lady 
Esther. 

This room was so extremely dark, that it was 
with difficulty I could distinguish her noble 
grave, mild, and majestic features. She wore 
the oriental costume. Rising from her divan, 


she advanced towards me, and offered me her 
hand. Lady Esther appears to be about fifty ; 


her features are of that caste which years cannot 
alter: bloom, colour, grace, depart with youth ; 
but, when beauty exists in the form itself—in the 
correctness of the lines—in the dignity, the ma- 
jesty, the thought stamped upon the countenance 
of a man or a woman, that beauty may undergo 
changes at the different periods of life, but it 
does not pass away. Lady Stanhope’s beauty is 
of this class. She wore a white turban, and a 
woollen bandelette, of a purple colour, crossed 
her forehead, and fell from each side of her head, 
on to her shoulders. A long yellow Cachemere 
shawl over an ample Turkish robe of white silk, 
with loose sleeves, enveloped the whole of her 
person in their simple and majestic folds, and it 
was only by means of an opening in the front of 
this outer tunic, that one could perceive another 
robe of Persian stuff embroidered all over with 
flowers, which reached as high as the throat, 
where it was fastened by a clasp of pearls, 
Turkish half-boots(or buskins) of yellow morocco 
leather, embroidered with silk, completed this 
beautiful oriental costume, which she wore with 
the ease and grace of one who had not been ac- 
customed to any other kind of dress from youth 
upwards. 

“You have come from a great distance to 
visit a hermit,” she said; “you are welcome; 
I receive very few strangers, scarcely one or two 
in the course of a year, but your letter pleased 
me, and I was desirous of knowing a person who, 
like myself, loves God, nature, and solitude, Be- 
sides, something told me, that our stars were of 
the same class, and that we should suit each 
other, I see, with pleasure, that my presenti. 
ment has not deceived me, and your features 
which I now see, as well as the sound of your 
feet, as you traversed the corridor, have given 
me sufficient indications as to yourself, to cause 
me not to repent of having wished to see you. 
Let us sit down, and converse ; we are friends 
already.” 





“How! my lady,” I replied, “ you so speedily 
honour with the name of friend one whose name 
and life are completely unknown to you? you 
do not know who I am.” 

“Tis true,” she replied, “ I neither know what 
you are according to the ideas of the world, nor 
what have been your actions whilst you were 
living among men; but I know already what 
you are in the eyes of God. Take me for an 
insane person, as I am often called in the world; 
but, I could not resist my inclination to open my 
heart to you. There is a science, which is now 
lost in your Europe,—a science which origi- 
nated in the east, and has never decayed there— 
it still exists. I am acquainted with it. I read 
in the stars. We are all children of one of those 
celestial lights which presided at our birth, and 
whose happy or malignant influence is written in 
our eyes, upon our foreheads, on our features, 
in the lines of our hands, in the form of our feet, 
in our gestures, our walk, I have only seen you 
for a few minutes; well! I know you as per- 
fectly as though I had lived with you for a cen- 
tury. Shall I reveal you to yourself? Do you 
wish me to predict your destiny ?” 

“ By no means, my lady,” I replied with a 
smile; “ I do not deny that I am ignorant thereof. 
I will not affirm that the visible and invisible 
nature, in all things, are not connected and 
linked together, that beings of an inferior order 
—such as men—are not under the influence of 
superior beings, such as stars or angels; but I 
have no need of their revelations, in order to 
convince me that I am, myself, corruption, infir- 
mity, and misery !—and, as to the secrets of my 
future destiny, I should consider it to be a pro- 
fanation of the Divinity, by whom they are con- 
cealed from me, if I made inquiries concerning 
them of a created being. With regard to the 
future, I believe only in God, Liberty, and 
Virtue.” 

“No matter,” she said, “I see clearly that 
you were born under the influence of three 
happy, powerful, and good stars, which have en- 
dowed you with analogous qualities, and which 
are conducting you towards a point which I 
could, even now, indicate to you if you wished it. 
It is God who has led you hither to enlighten 
your soul; you are one of those men of aspira- 
tion and of good-will, whom he requires, as in- 
struments, in the performance of the marvellous 
works he will soon accomplish among men. Do 
you believe that the reign of the Messiah has 
arrived ?” 

“T was born a Christian,” said I: “this will 
serve for my answer.” 

* Christian,” she replied, faintly smiling—* I 
am also a Christian; but he, whom you call 
Christ, has he not said, ‘I still speak to you in 
parables ; but he who is to come after me, will 
speak to you in the spirit and in truth’? Well! 
he it is whom we are expecting! That is the 
Messiah, who has not yet arrived—who is not far 
off, whom we shall see with our eyes, and for 
whose coming all is preparing throughout the 
world! What answer can you make? and how 
can you deny or explain one of the very words of 
your Gospel, which I have just repeated?” 

[Here De Lamartine entered into a sort of 
confession of faith; but, as the interest of the 
narrative attaches to the opinions and feelings of 
Lady Stanhope, we think it well to abridge this 
discuasion. ] 

Her eyes, which had been occasionally clouded 
by a slight expression of displeasure, whilst I was 
confessing my Christian rationalism, now bright- 
ened up with a tenderness of expression, and 
an almost supernatural luminousness. 

“ Believe what you will,” she replied, “ you 
are not the less one of those men whom I ex- 
pected, who are sent to me by Providence, and 
who have an important duty to accomplish in 
the work in preparation. You will shortly return 
to Europe; Europe is worn out: France alone 





has still a grand mission to fulfil; you will par- 
ticipate therein; I know not as yet in what way, 
but I can tell you this evening if you wish it, 
after having consulted your stars. I do not at 
present know the names of all of them: I see 
more than than three now; I distinguish four, 
perhaps five, and, who knows! perhaps more. 
One of them is certainly Mercury, who gives 
lucidity, colour, and intelligence to speech ; you 
must be a poet—that is to be read in your eyes, 
and in the upper part of your face ; in the lower 
part you are under the influence of entirely dif- 
ferent stars, almost opposed to the former : there 
is an influence of energy and of action—there is 
also sunshine,” she said, all at once, “ in the hair 
of your head, and in the manner in which you 
throw it back over your left shoulder. Be thank. 
ful to God! there are few men who are born 
under more than one star; few whose star is a 
happy one ; still fewer whose star, even if favour- 
able, is not counterbalanced by the malignant 
influence of an opposite one. You, on the con- 
trary—you have several, and the whole are in 
harmony to do you service—all aid each other 
in your favour. What is your name?” 

I told her. 

“I had never heard it before,” she replied, 
with the accent of truth. 

“You see, my Lady, what glory is! I have 
composed some verses in my time, which have 
caused my name to be repeated a million of 
times by all the literary echoes of Europe; but 
these echoes have proved too faint to traverse 
your sea and your mountains; and here I am 
quite a new man—a being completely unknown 
—a name which has never been pronounced! 
This renders the kindness you display towards 
me the more flattering: I am only indebted for 
it to you and myself.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ poet or not, I love you, and 
place my hope in you: we shall meet again, be 
assured! You will return to the west, but it will 
not be long ere you return to the east; that is 
your country.” 

“Tt is, at least, the country of my imagina- 
tion.” 

“ Do not laugh,” she replied, “it is your real 
country ; it is the country of your ancestors, 
am sure of it now; look at your foot! 

“T see nothing there,” said I,“ but the dust of 
your roads with which it is covered, and of which 
I should be ashamed in a salon of old Europe.” 

“Nothing! it is not that,” she resumed, “ look 
at your foot! I had not noticed it before myself. 
Look! the instep is very elevated, and there is 
between your heel and your toes, when your foot 
is placed on the ground, sufficient space for water 
to pass underneath without wetting you. This 
is the Arab foot! it is the foot of the east! 
you are a son of these climates, and the day is 
approaching, when each man shall return to the 
land of his fathers! We shall meet again.” 

A black slave now entered, and, prostrating 
himself before her, his forehead being on the 
carpet, and his hands raised above his head, he 
said something to her ladyship in Arabic. 

* Go,” she said, “ your repast is ready; dine 
quickly, and come back soon. I am going to 
occupy myself concerning you, and to examine 
more clearly into the confusion of my ideas as to 
your person and destiny. As for me, I never 
take refreshment with any one: I live too 
soberly ; some bread and fruits at the moment 
nature dictates, suffice for me: I must not put 
my guest upon my diet.” 

I was conducted along a trellised walk, over. 
shadowed with jessamine and /aurier rose, to the 
gate of her ladyship’s gardens. The table was 
laid there for M. Parseval and myself; we dined 
very quickly, but she did not wait even until we 
had risen from table, and sent Leonardi to tell 
me she was waiting for me. I hastened to attend 
the summons; I found her ladyship smoking a 
long oriental pipe ; she ordered one to be brought 
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for me. I had been already accustomed to see 
the most elegant and beautiful women of the 
east smoke: I had ceased to feel any repugnance 
to this graceful and nonchalant attitude, or to see 
the odoriferous vapour escaping in slender co- 
lumns from the lips of a beautiful woman, and 
interrupting the conversation, without allowing 
it to cool. Weconversed for a long time in this 
way, and always upon the favourite subject— 
upon the unique and mysterious theme of this 
extraordinary woman—this modern enchantress, 
who was the exact type of those of antiquity ! 
the Circe of the Desert! 


It appeared to me, that the religious doctrines 
of Lady Esther were a clever, though confused, 
mélange of the different religions in the midst of 
which she had condemned herself to live. Myste- 
rious, like the Druses, whose mystic secret is per- 
haps known to none but herself in the whole world 
—resigned, like the Mussulman, and a fatalist as 
he is—with the Jew looking after the Messiah, 
and with the Christian professing the adoration 
of Christ, and the practice of his charitable 
morality! Add to all this, the fantastic colours 
and the supernatural reveries of an imagi- 
nation tinctured with orientalism and ex- 
cited by solitude and meditation, some revela- 
tions, perhaps, from the Arabian astrologers, 
and you will have an idea of that sublime 
and singular compound, which it is more con- 
venient to designate as insanity, than to ana- 
lyze and comprehend. No! this lady is not in- 
sane! Insanity, which is written but too clearly 
in the eyes of those afflicted therewith, is not 
perceptible in her beautiful and open look ; in- 
sanity, which is invariably betrayed in conver- 
sation, the link of which it always interrupts in- 
voluntarily, by brisk, disorderly, and eccentric 
flights, is in no way perceptible in the elevated, 
mystic, shadowy, yet well connected and sensi- 
ble conversation of Lady Esther. If I were 
called upon to pronounce on the case, I should 
rather say, that hers is a voluntary and studied 
illusion, which is well known to herself, and to 
which, for certain reasons, she gives the appear- 
ance of insanity. The powerful influence of her 
genius which has existed, and still exists, among 
the Arab tribes, by whom the mountains are 
surrounded, sufficiently proves, that this pre- 
tended insanity is but a means employed to 
bring about some end. To the people of that 
land of prodigies, to those men of the rocks and 
deserts, whose imaginations are more highly- 
coloured and more hazy than the horizon of 
their sands, or their seas, the words of Maho- 
met, or of Lady Stanhope, are necessary ! They 
look for communion with the stars, prophecies, 
miracles, and the second sight of genius. Lady 
Stanhope has comprehended this state of things ; 
first, by the extent of her truly superior intelli- 
gence ; and next, perhaps, as is the case with 
all those beings, who are endowed with powerful 
intellectual faculties,she has finished by bringing 
an illusion on herself, and by being the first 
neophyte of the symbol she has created for 
others. This is the impression she had produced 
upon me. She cannot be judged of, or classed 
all at once: she is a statue of immense dimen- 
sions! She can only be judged of from her own 
point of view. I should not be surprised if, at no 
distant day, a portion of the destiny she looks 
forward to should be accomplished : an Empire 
in Arabia, and a throne in Jerusalem. The 
slightest political commotion, in the region of 
the Fast which she inhabits, might raise her to 
that height ! 

“T have,” said I, to her,“ but one reproach to 
make to your genius, on this subject: namely, 
that you have been too timid with events; and 
that you have not, by this time, pushed your 
fortune so far as it might have conducted you. 

“You speak,” she answered, “asa man who 
still places too much faith in the human will, 
and not sufficient in the irresistible empire of 








destiny alone: my force lies there. I wait for 
it, I do not appeal to it; Iam becoming old, 
I have considerably diminished my fortune; I 
am now alone and abandoned to myself upon 
this barren rock, a prey to the first hardy bandit 
who might break open my gates; surrounded 
by a band of faithless domestics, and ungrateful 
slaves, who plunder me daily, and sometimes 
threaten to take my life. Very lately even, I 
was indebted for my life to this poniard alone ; 
of which I was forced to make use, to defend my 
own breast against the dagger of a negro slave, 
whom I had brought up! Well, in the midst of 
all these tribulations I am happy ; I reply to all 
by the sacred expression of the Moslems, Allah 
Kerim!—the Will of God!—and I wait with 
confidence for the future, of which I have 
spoken to you, and with which I would fain in- 
spire you.” 

After having smoked several pipes, and drank 
several cups of coffee, which were brought to us 
every quarter of an hour by negro slaves, she 
said— 

“Come! I will conduct you to a sanctuary, 
into which I never allow any of the profane to 
enter :—my garden.” 

We descended into this garden by a few steps, 
and I wandered about with her ladyship, in a 
complete state of enchantment, in one of the 
most beautiful Turkish gardens that I have seen 
in the East. Dark trellised walks, the verdant 
arches of which bore, like millions of lustres. 
the glittering grapes of the Land of Promise ; 
kiosks in which the sculptured Arabesques were 
interwoven with the jessamines and creeping 
plants of Asia ; basins in which water was arti- 
ficially brought from a league off, and which 
spouted and gurgled from marble fountains ; 
walks bordered by all the fruit-trees of England, 
of Europe, and of those fine climates; green 
grass-plats adorned with flowering shrubs and 
flowers which were perfectly new to me, sur- 
rounded by compartments of marble: such is 
this garden. We rested ourselves in several of the 
kiosks by which it is adorned ; and in no one 
instance did the inexhaustible conversation of 
Lady Esther lose the mystic tone, and the ele- 
vation of subject, by which it had been distin- 
guished in the morning. 

“Since destiny,” she said at last, “has sent 
you hither, and as so astonishing a sympathy 
between our stars allows me to confide to you, 
what I would conceal from so many of the pro- 
fane, come! I will let you see with your own 
eyes a prodigy of nature, the destination of which 
is only known to myself and my adopted: the 
prophecies of the East had foretold it for many 
ages, and you shall judge yourself, as to whether 
those prophecies have been accomplished.” 

She threw back a gate, which opened from 
the garden, into a small court-yard, where I 
perceived two magnificent thorough-bred Arabian 
mares, and of the most perfect formation. 

“ Approach,” said her Ladyship, “and exa- 
mine this bay mare: see whether nature has not 
accomplished in her, all which is written as to the 
mare which is to carry the Messiah—namely, 
that she should be foaled ready saddled.” 

In fact, I perceived a freak of nature with 
regard to this beautiful animal, which was suffi- 
ciently uncommon to serve as an illusion for the 
vulgar credulity of a semi-barbarous people ; 
the mare had, instead of shoulders, a cavity, so 
wide and so deep, and imitating so well the form 
of a Turkish saddle, that it might truly be said 
that she was foaled ready saddled ; and except- 
ing as to stirrups, the animal might have been 
mounted without the want of an artificial saddle 
being felt. This beautiful mare seemed to be ac- 
customed to the admiration and respect bestowed 
upon her by Lady Stanhope and her slaves, 
and to have a presentiment of her future mission. 
No person had ever mounted her, and two Arab 
grooms attended to, and watched over her con. 





tees 
tinually, and did not lose sight of her for an in, 
stant. Anothermare, ofa white colour, and in m 
opinion infinitely more beautiful, shares with the 
mare of the Messiah the respect and attentions 
of Lady Stanhope: this animal has never been 
mounted. Lady Esther did not tell me, but she 
gave me to understand, that aithough the destiny 
of the white mare was less holy, she had never. 
theless a mysterious and important fate also in 
reserve ; and I seemed to comprehend that Lad 
Stanhope reserved her for her own use, on the 
day when she should make her entry into re. 
conquered Jerusalem by the side of the Messiah, 
After having caused these animals to be pro. 
menaded upon a grass-plat outside the fo 

and admired the elegance of their movements, 
we returned, and Lady Esther yielded to my 
entreaties, to allow my friend and fellow-travej. 
ler, M. de Parseval, to be introduced to her, 
We all three entered then the small salon J 
have already described, in order to pass the 
evening, or rather the night,there. Coffee and 
pipes re-appeared in oriental profusion, and the 
room was soon filled with such clouds of smoke, 
that the figure of Lady Stanhope no longer ap. 
peared, but through atmosphere similar to the 
magical vapour of the incantations, 

She spoke with the same force, the same grace, 
the same fluency, but infinitely less super. 
naturally, upon subjects less sacred for her, than 
she had done with me alone in the course of the 
day. 

After relating some conversations upon aristo- 
cracy, &c. M. de Lamartine relates some re. 
markable instances of Lady Esther’s powers of 
divination as to character, as exemplified in her 
description of two or three travellers of M. 
de Lamartine’s acquaintance, who had visited 
her Ladyship in the course of the last fifteen 
years. Napoleon was also spoken of, and the 
night passed in this way ; when they parted, her 
ladyship said, 

“TI do not say adieu! we shall see each other 
frequently again during this journey, and still 
more frequently in other journies, which you 
do not yet contemplate undertaking. Go and 
repose yourself, and remember, that you leave 
a friend in the solitudes of Lebanon.” 

She held out her hand to me: [ laid mine on 
my heart, after the manner of the Arabs, and 
we left the room. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Anortuer change in high places! 

plunge for busy hands, and thinking minds, into 


Another 


the vortex of politics! And another reflux, we 
suppose, in the tide of literature, which, after all, 
was creeping in but sluggishly ! But with such mat- 
ters we do not directly concern ourselves. There 
is, however, one point of Sir Robert Peel's con- 
duct while in office, of which, as literary men, we 
have a right to speak, and we do so with honest 
respect: we, of course, allude to his liberal pa- 
tronage of letters and science. This very week 
the merited pension settled upon Mrs. Somer- 
ville, the preferment of Milman, the poet, and a 
private act of munificence to the son of another 
no less “ skilled in song,” have been brought to 
our knowledge : these are gracious and confede- 
rate acts, the memory of which he may carry 
with him into retirement, as an anodyne, should 
he be haunted with fever-dreams of past power, 
which, however, with such a mind, is not likely. 

To gossip about the Antient Concerts, in place of 
installing them in the dignity of a separate re- 
port, may appear something irreverent to our 
musical friends, but we have no remedy, so long 
as they continue so very ancient as they have 
hitherto been. The last was under the direction 
of Earl Howe, and the scheme comprised some 
of the magnificent choruses from ‘Israel in 
Egypt,’ and other music not so good, and fully as 
hacknied. Madame Stockhausen charmed us in 
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‘Dove sono,’ and we must thank Mr. Machin for 
selecting the song ‘O God of Truth,’ from ‘ Bel- 
which is less known than many songs 
by Handel which are far weaker. That this es- 
tablishment (our venerable friend) may not feel 
itself quite lonely in its notice, we will here take 
the opportunity of mentioning the last Vocal Con- 
cert of the season, which took place on Monday 
week. Here, too, we shall be brief; we were 
not much pleased with the MS. song by Bishop, 
which was, however, well sung by his wife: to 
our thinking, it is a forced composition. We 
may say further, that the madrigals and glees 
were (as usual) well executed; and lastly, by 
way of adieu, that we hope the society is as well 
satisfied with its success, this third season, as we 
have been with the classical and varied music 
which its directors have selected for performance. 
A word more about music: we cannot keep 
back a little rejoicing at our present Opera pro- 
spects. Lablache added to the list of last year— 
Pasta promised in the distance—and Brambilla 
employed in useful parts, leave us little to wish. 
The Revue des deux Mondes, so severe upon 
Bellini's *‘Puritani’ a few weeks ago, speaks 
highly of the other new opera, recently brought 
out in Paris, and, we are told, to be represented 
here, Donizetti's * Marino Faliero’"—but we are 
stealing from another corner of our own paper, 
so enough for the present. 

We shall have Somerset House open in another 
month. Loungerstell us pleasant things of pictures 
by Wilkie, and Edwin Landseer, and Rothwell. 

—This day, Messrs. Christie & Manson will 
bring to the hammer, the pictures belonging to 
Lord Charles Townshend, selected with much 
taste and judgment, and a discriminating ad- 
miration of modern as well as of ancient art. It 
was pleasant, while looking over the different 
works, to feel that those by modern English 
artists were neither the least valuable, nor least 
beautiful. Wilkie’s *‘ Duncan Gray,’ for charac- 
ter, composition, and colouring, is among the 
best productions of his powerful pencil. Calcott’s 
‘View on the Meuse,’ is another fine work, 
though wanting perhaps in depth of tone. The 
Studies of Children’s Heads, by Lawrence, are 
full of grace and beauty, and in Boningtons 
the collection is unusually rich. The choicest 
of the old pictures are ‘A Village Fete,’ by 
Teniers, a Berghem, representing a group of 
peasant and cattle, near some ruins, both admi- 
rable ; A head of an ugly old Woman, by Rem- 
brandt, but painted by the hand of a giant in 
art;—and yet more to our taste as a portrait, 
aGirl in a brown dress with a fan in her hand, 
by Vandyck ; it is simple and unpretending, and 
but for the costume, we should have taken it 
fora portrait of the Princess Mary, daughter of 
Charles I. There is alsoa magnificent Ruys- 
dael, a Backhuysen of rare quality; and fine 
pictures by Wynants, Vander Capella, Murillo, 
and Guido. 

Accounts have been received from the expe- 
dition gone to explore the south-east coast of 
Africa, under Capt. Alexander, by which we 
learn, that the Portuguese settlers have been 
driven from the fort near Delagoa Bay by the 
natives, The particulars of Capt. Alexander's 
communications will be read at the meeting 

of the Geographical Society on Monday next, 
and we shall then be able to report more fully 
on the subject. 





SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

April 8.—Benjamin Collins Brodie, Bart., 
V.P., in the chair. 

A paper was read, entitled, ‘On the Ice 
formed, under particular circumstances, at the 
bottom of Running Water,’ by the Rev. James 
Farquharson, of Alford, Aberdeenshire, F.R.S. 

The Society then adjourned over the Easter 
Tecess, to meet again on the 30th. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

April 4.—-Sir A. Johnston in the chair. — 
Several donations were presented; the most re- 
markable wasa Dutch History, in eight volumes, 
containing a full account of the Dutch settle- 
ments in the East Indies, compiled from original 
documents, preserved among the archives at 
Amsterdam. The work is illustrated by several 
maps and plates, some of them very curious ; it 
was presented to the Society by — Rennell, Esq. 

Messrs. les Chevaliers Allard, Ventura, and 
Court, officers in the service of Runjeet Singh at 
Lahore, were elected Corresponding Members, as 
a testimony of the Society’s grateful sense of the 
assistance rendered by them to Lieut. Burnes, 
and M. Jacquemont, while travelling in the 
Punjab. 

The paper read was another extract from Cap- 
tain Low’s papers, describing the military capa- 
bilities of the Burmese and Siamese. 

The Society adjourned to the 9th of May, 
when its anniversary meeting will be held. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

We now proceed to give an abstract of such 
papers as have been read at the previous meet- 
ings, from the Report drawn up for the use of the 
Fellows. 

“On the Physical and Geological Structure of 
the Country to the West of the Dividing Range, be- 
tween Hunter’s River (lat. 32° S$.) and Moreton 
Bay (lat. 27° S.), with observations on the Geology 
of Moreton Bay and Bishawe River, New South 
Wales, by A. Cunningham, Esq. 

“This paper was accompanied by a series of 
specimens collected by the author, who states 
that he had submitted it to the examination of 
Dr. Fitton, and that he is indebted to the notes 
of that gentleman for the geological descriptions 
embodied in the memoir. 

* After alluding to the * Wingen or Burning 
Mountain,’ situated on the south-eastern side of 
the ‘ Dividing Range,’ the author states that 
the summit of that range, at the point where 
he crossed it, consists of greenstone slate, and 
the base of a quartzose conglomerate. Having 
descended the range, he traversed the low hills 
which form the eastern side of Liverpool Plains 
and consist of asimilar conglomerate ; and after- 
wards the hills to the north of the Plains com- 
posed ofa very finely grained granite. Between 
the latitudes of 31° and 30° the country gradu- 
ally rose from the level of Liverpool Plains, or 
840 feet, to nearly 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and presented a broken irregular sur- 
face, often traversed by low ridges of clay slate. 
On the north of 30° the exploring party entered 
a fertile valley, called by Mr. Cunningham, 
*Stoddart’s Valley.” The base of the ridges by 
which it is bounded, consists of serpentine, and 
their flanks and summit of hornstone ; and the 
hills at the head of the valley of clay slate. In 
the bed of Peel’s River, which traverses the 
northern extremity of the valley, the author 
noticed a thin horizontal bed of calcareous sand- 
stone, between strata of indurated clay or shale. 
The country for 50 miles to the north of * Peel’s 
River’ exhibited a moderately undulating sur- 
face, covered in some parts with fragments of 
cellular trap; and the hills which bounded the 
route on the westward, as far as the parallel of 
29° 10’, consisted of a reddish coarse-grained 
sandstone, in nearly horizontal strata. Beyond 
this point Mr. Cunningham directed his journey 
to the north-east, and a little north of 29° he 
arrived at Mogo Creek, the banks of which were 
found to be composed of a coarse friable sand- 
stone. Pursuing the same direction, the country 
for 40 miles presented a rugged surface, and the 
prevailing rocks were sandstone and clay slate ; 
but occasionally the tops of the hills formed low 
terraces composed of a quartzose conglomerate. 
In the bed of a creek in lat. 28° 26’, and on the 
meridian of Paramatta, (151° east long.), a hard 





slatey rock was noticed ; and the country beyond 
it was found to be composed, where it could be 
examined in the dry water-courses, of flinty slate. 
In lat. 28° 13’ the party entered upon a fertile 
district which extended for 18 miles, or to the 
foot of the ‘ Dividing Range,’ in the parallel of 
28°. At the base of these mountains Mr, Cun- 
ningham procured specimens of basalt containing 
olivine; at the height of 1877 feet above the 
level of thesea, the rock consisted of amygdaloid ; 
and the summit, 4100 feet above Moreton Bay, 
of a brick-red cellular trap, the cells having 
an elongated form and parallel direction. 

“From this station the author directed his 
course back towards Hunter’s River, but chose a 
route to the east of that by which he had arrived 
at the foot of the ‘ Dividing Range.’ In a ravine 
about 20 miles from the extreme point of his 
journey, and on the confines of a mountainous 
region, a reddish granite occurred, and the pre- 
vailing formation in the hilly district itself was 
grey granite. Leaving this mountainous country, 
and directing his course south-westward, Mr. 
Cunningham entered upon a region, composed 
of clay slate ; and in lat. 29° he arrived at a 
deep gorge similarly constituted, and traversed 
by a rapid stream, in the bed of which he notic- 
ed large boulders of the grey granite. During 
the next 40 miles the only rocks observed were 
reddish granite and fragments of basalt. In 
lat. 29° 26’ large masses of a fine quartzose con- 
glomerate occurred, and were afterwards found 
to be very generally scattered over the adjacent 
country. The boundary hills of ‘ Wilmot Val- 
ley’ are stated to be a fine-grained grey granite ; 
and those which form the head of it, in lat. 
30° 11’, of brownish porphyry, containing grains 
of quartz. The party having crossed these hills, 
traversed Liverpool Plains and the ‘ Dividing 
Range’ to Hunter’s River, and thence returned 
to the station from which they originally set out. 

“Mr. Cunningham next offers some remarks 
on the geology of Moreton Bay and Brisbane 
River, both of which he visited in 1828, for the 
purpose of connecting his observations at the 
foot of the *‘ Dividing Range’ in lat. 28° with the 
sea coast. 

“ The western shores of Moreton Bay, from 
the entrance of Pumice-stone River to Red-Cliff 
Point, are faced by a reef of considerable 
breadth, a ledge of which at low water afforded 
specimens of chalcedony. 

“In ascending the Brisbane River, which 
falls into Moreton Bay, the first rock observed 
was talc or chlorite slate ; and opposite the set- 
tlement, 16 miles from the mouth of the river, 
isa quarry of pink clay stone porphyry, used for 
building. In the ravines further up occurs ser- 
pentine traversed by veins of ashestus and mag- 
netic iron. Sixty miles from Moreton Bay, beds 
of hornstone crop out in the banks; and in the 
same part of the river a considerable seam of 
coal appears in its channel. A portion of the 
stem of a fossil plant was found in the vicinity of 
this seam of coal. At the ‘ Limestone Station, 
on * Brenner River,’ which falls into the Bris- 
bane, Mr. Cunningham procured a series of spe- 
cimens, which consists of yellowish hornstone, 
bluish grey, a gritty yellowish limestone, and in- 
durated white marl, much resembling some of 
the harder varieties of chalk, and containing 
large masses of black flint, and of bluish grey 
chalcedony passing into chert. A bed of coal has 
likewise been noticed in the Brenner, and traced 
from, that stream to the Brisbane. To the south 
of the * Limestone Station’ is a remarkable hill, 
called ‘Mount Forbes,’ consisting of trap; and 
50 miles south of the penal settlement on the 
Brisbane is the Birman-range, from which the 
author procured specimens of compact quartz 
rock. From Mount Lindsay, likewise south of 
the Brisbane, he obtained specimens of granite. 

“To the collections formed by himself, in the 
districts above mentioned, Mr. Cunningham has 
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added some specimens obtained by Capt. Sturt 
during an excursion from Bathurst to the 
marshes of the Macquarie, and thence to the 
Darling River. They include carbonate of copper 
from a white argillaceous cliff at Molong Plain ; 
stalagmite from the bed of the Macquarie ; pink 
clay from the cataract below Wellington Valley ; 
porphyry from Mount Harris; hard, granular, 
quartz rock from Oxley’s Table-land and Mount 
Hellvellin; granite from New Year’s Creek ; 
quartzose conglomerate, porphyry, sandstone, 
white clay, and selenite, from the Darling River ; 
and lastly, specimens of compact limestone, con- 
taining corals, from a limestone range 16 miles 
north from Bathurst.” 


“ An Account of Land and Freshwater Shelis 
found associated with the Bones of Land Quadru- 
peds beneath diluvial Gravel, at Cropthorn in Wor- 
cestershire, by Hugh Edwin Strickland, Esq., 
F.G.S. 

“ On two former occasions Mr. Strickland laid 
before the Society brief notices of the discovery, 
near Copthorn, of the bones of extinct quadru- 
peds associated with shells of existing species :— 
the present paper contains the result of his con- 
tinued researches. ‘The deposit in which these 
remains were found, is situated on the road from 
Evesham to Pershore, and on the east side of 
the small rivulet which flows from Bredon Hill 
towards the Avon. In May, 1834, the deposit 
presented a section about 70 yards in length and 
8 feet 6 inches high in the middle. The lower 
part of it consisted of lias clay, on which rested 
a layer of fine sand, containing 23 species of 
land and freshwater shells, with fragments, more 
or less rolled, of bones of the Hippopotamus, 
Bos, Cervus, Ursus, and Canis. The sand passes 
upwards gradually into gravel, which extends to 
the surface, and differs in no respect from the 
other gravel of the neighbourhood, being com- 
posed principally of pebbles of brown quartz, 
but occasionally containing chalk flints, and 
fragments of lias Ammonites and Gryphites. The 
bones, though most abundant in the sand, are 
interspersed also through the gravel; but the 
shells are confined to the sand. Lists are 
given of the bones, and of the species of the 
shells, two of which are supposed to be extinct. 
The author from these phenomena assigns the 
deposit to the newer pliocene era ; and from the 
fluviatile habits of some of the shells, he con- 
ceives that it occupies the site of an ancient 
river-bed, and not of a lake. In the course of 
his paper he points out the inferences which may 
be drawn from. these deposits, respecting the 
greater change which has taken place in the 
mammifers of this island, than in the molluscs 
since the era when the gravel was accumulated ; 
and the little variation which the climate ap- 
pears to have undergone since the same epoch. 
Tn conclusion he notices the published accounts 
of similar deposits at North Cliff, near Market- 
Weighton, and at Copford, near Colchester, and 
states that he was informed at Bath, that fresh- 
water shells had been discovered under gravel, 
in sinking for foundations in the lower part of 
the city.” 

“On the Bones of certain Animals which have 
been recently discovered in the calcareo-magnesian 
Conglomerate on Durdham Down near Bristol, by 
the Rev. David Williams, F.G.S. 

“The author observes that the calcareo-mag- 
nesian conglomerate of the neighbourhood of 
Bristol has hitherto been singularly deficient in 
organic remains ; but is of opinion that the na- 
ture of the conglomerate will account for their 
absence. He mentions the recent discovery of 
bones in this deposit on Durdham Down, which 
Dr. Riley and Mr, Stutchbury have ascertained 
to belong to Saurians, These bones, he says, as 
well as the associated fragments of mountain 
limestone, are angular, and so intimately incor- 
porated with the latter as to constitute a bone- 
breccia. He has ascertained that the bones 





belong to at least three animals, varying in their 
proportions from those of the Dracena of Lacé- 
péde, to the lesser varieties of Monitors. He 
afterwards describes a fragment of a small jaw 
found by himself, which exhibits six distinct al- 
veoli separated by bony partitions. One of the 
alveoli contains a young tooth, which had made 
its way to the summit of the jaw: it is hollow from 
the base to the apex, and consists of a very thin 
plate of ivory coated by a thinner sheathing of 
enamel. The form is triangular, the point sharp, 
and the margin on each side regularly crenated 
from the apex downwards. From these charac- 
ters the author conceives that the animal to 
which the jaw belonged, may have formed a link 
between the crocodiles and the lizards proper.” 


“An Account of the Analysis of a Mineral 
Water from the Island of St. Paul in lat. 38° 45’ 
S., and long.77° 53’ E., by Dr. Bostock, F.G.S. 

“The island of St. Paul is stated, on the au- 
thority of Capt. Ford and Mr. Houslip, to be of 
voleanic origin, very rugged in its outline, and 
to have the form ofa bowl, 10 or 12 miles in cir- 
cumference, into which the sea flows by a nar- 
row opening, capable of admitting a boat. The 
surface of the island is, in many places, covered 
with pumice, and at night flames were observed 
to issue from various crevices in the rocks. With 
the exception of the Island of Amsterdam, about 
40 miles to the north of it, St. Paul’s is at a great 
distance from any land. 

“Tn the hole from which the water was taken 
the thermometer stood at 212°. 

“Dr. Bostock then explains the manner in 
which he conducted the examination, and gives 
the following as the earthy constituents of 100 
grains of the water :— 

Muriate of soda ..cececesseees 2.3 gr. 
Sulphate of sodasecesesseeee+s 058 
Muriate of lime ....sceeee-++- 340 
Muriate of magnesia .......... .059 
L088. cccccccccvcccccscccccce 008 

“He afterwards compares these results with 
those obtained by Dr. Marcet from water pro- 
cured from the midde of the South Atlantic ; and 
from the great difference in the saline contents, 
infers that the water of the island of St. Paul is 
not merely the water of the neighbouring ocean 
in a state of dilution, or altered simply by me- 
chanical filtration.” 


“ On the chalk and flint of Yorkshire, compared 
with the chalk and flint of the southern counties of 
England, by James Mitchell, L.L.D., F.G.S. 

“ The chalk of Yorkshire, Dr. Mitchell states, 
is distinguished from that of the southern coun- 
ties by its great hardness, by its being occasion- 
ally of a red colour, by its being more distinctly 
stratified, and by its containing veins of calca- 
reous spar. He says, that it is also distinguished 
by the upper part being always destitute of flints, 
while in the southern counties the absence of 
flints in the upper part is an exception. 

“The flints of Yorkshire are shown to differ 
from those of the southern counties by their 
being, almost invariably, of a tabular form, con- 
stituting regular and well-defined continuous 
layers; by being tougher, and breaking into 
short small fragments, unfitted for the manufac- 
ture of gun flints; by the colour being always 
greyish or whitish throughout the whole thick- 
ness ; the crust not being of a different charac- 
ter from the body of the flint. Nodules of iron 
pyrites are stated to be common in the York- 
shire chalk ; but, in that of the South of England, 
to be confined to the lower chalk without flints. 

“Tn conclusion the author points out the fol- 
lowing resemblance between the Yorkshire chalk 
and that of the N.E. of Ireland, namely, the 
great hardness of both, and the common occur- 
rence in both of iron pyrites and veins of cal- 
careous spar.” 





“ A Letter from Woodbine Parish, Esq., address, 
ed to George Bellas Greenough, Esq., P.G.S., ap. 
companying a suite of specimens from the neigh. 
bonrhood of Bognor. 

“The collection, referred to in this letter 
contained a series of all the fossils hitherto de, 
scribed as occurring in the Bognor Rock, and a 
suite of specimens of Choanites Keenigii obtained 
from the rolled shingle on the beach. Mr, Pa. 
rish also points out, for the first time, the exist. 
ence of chalk on the shore opposite Felpham, 
between high and low water mark. He states 
that it may be traced for upwards of a mile jp 
the direction of Middleton ; that at the point 
where it first appears, it is hard and thickly jp. 
terspersed with flints, but that further on it be. 
comes soft and the flints are less numerous, Mr, 
Parish procured from it many of the character. 
istic chalk fossils. He states also, that near 
Middleton chalk marl has been long dug at low 
water.” 

“A Notice on the want of perpendicularity of 
the standing pillars of the Temple of Jupiter Sera- 
pis, near Naples, by Capt. Basil Hall, RN., 
£.G.S. 

“Captain Hall observes that the three pillars 
of the Temple of Serapis now standing, each of 
which is formed of a single piece of stone, are 
not strictly perpendicular, but all slope towards 
the south-west, that is, towards the sea, and from 
the temple where the statue of Jupiter is sup. 
posed to have stood. It is well known the 
columns of ancient Greek temples, the Par. 
thenon for instance, have an inclination inwards, 
The slope of the columns in that of Serapis is 
not great, but very decided, and was established 
by measurement and by observations on the 
angle formed by the reflection of the columnsin 
the water, which covers the pavement of the 
temple at high tides. The floor of the temple is 
also slightly inclined, for Capt. Hall observed, 
that, on the recession of the tide, the northem 
side was left dry, when the water was still some 
inches deep on the southern side.” 

* Onan outlying basin of Lias on the borders of 
Salop and Cheshire, with a short account of the 
lower Lias between Gloucester and Worcester, by 
Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., V.P.G.S. 

“ Having heard from Mr. Dod of Cloverly 
that frequent trials for coal had been made ina 
part of North Salop situated between the Hawk- 
stone Hills and the towns of Whitchurch and 
Market Drayton, the author visited that district 
during the autumn of last year. He found that 
the strata, supposed to be coal shale, belong to 
the lias, and that they range over a considerable 
area resting upon red marl and new red sand- 
stone. With the assistance of the Rev. T. Eger- 
ton, F.G.S., he has ascertained that this lias oc 
cupies an elliptical basin, the length of which 
from 8.W. to N. E. is 10 miles, and the breadth 
about 4 to 6, the surrounding strata dipping in- 
wards at slight angles. The western boundary 
only is indeterminable, being concealed by gravel 
and turf bog. The formation is divisible into 
marlstone and lower lias. The first is clearly 
exposed in the hill of Prees, and contains the 
fossils which characterize it in Gloucestershire 
and Worcestershire, viz. Avicula inequivalvis, 
Gryphea gigantea, and Pecten aequivalvis, with 
an Ammonite, in great abundance, resembling 
A. geometricus of Phillips. 

“The lower lias crops out at various points 
along the exterior of the ellipse, particularly be- 
tween Moreton Mill and Burley Dam ; near the 
last of which places it is, in parts, bituminous and 
slatey like the Kimmeridge coal. Near Cloverly 
and Adderley the lias shale has been penetrated 
by shafts in search of coal to the depth of 300 
feet, and numerous fossils have been extracted, 
among which are, Ammonites Bucklandi, A. Co- 
ny beari, A. planicosta, A. planorbis, A. Communis?, 
A. ——., published in Zeiten’s Wirtemberg fos- 
sils, and four species of undescribed Ammonites; 
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Aatarte elegans, Belemnites subclavatus (Voltz, 
found in the lias of Boll.), Cidaris, Gryphea in- 
curva, G. MacCullochii, Modiola minima , Pecten 
and Pullastra (two unpublished species, both 
occurring at Brora) ; Plagiostoma pectinoides, first 
published from Brora; P. giganteum Pentacri- 
nites scalaris, Goldfuss ; Rostellaria? Spirifer 
Tellina, Unio, Turritella, and unpublished Ser- 
ae? 

“Among these fossils some are universally 
characteristic of the formation, others were first 
observed in the lias of the distant districts of 
Brora in Scotland, and of Boll and Banz in 
Germany. Some of the sinkings produced small 
pieces of jet or lignite like that of Whitby; 
others, nearer the escarpment, went through the 
lias, and reached brine springs in the subjacent 
red marl. 

“ Having proved that this basin of lias reposes 
upon the new red sandstone, the author adverts 
to the almost unfathomable thickness of strata 
by which it must be separated from the coal- 
measures. Three-fourths of this tract of lias are 
covered with thick accumulations of gravel, sand, 
and boulders, the nature and origin of which will 
be pointed out on a subsequent occasion. With 
this sketch is connected an account of a new 
base line of the lower lias which the author has 
jaid down upon the Ordnance map between 
Gloucester and Worcester. It crosses to the 
right bank of the Severn in the neighbourhood 
of Tewkesbury, by Forthampton and Bushley, 
the lias occupying Longden Heath as an outlier. 
The lowest strata of the formation are described 
as graduating into inferior green marls and white 
sandstone of the new red sandstone at Combe 
Hill, Bushley, Longden, Ripple, and Broughton 
Hill, the characteristic strata a little above the 
line of junction, being thin, flag-like beds of blue 
limestone and shale, characterized by Modiola 
Hillana, Ostrew, Spines of Echini, Gryphea gi- 
gantea,c. This clear escarpment of the lower 
lias is of value, because the same strata are not 
well exposed in the coast sections at Whitby and 
Lyme.” 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. Royal Geographical Society - Nine, P.M. 
Zoological Society (Scientific 
Business ) 

Royal Medical and Chirurgical 

Toxzs. OCICEY cccccccscccccecece e+e} p. 8, P.M, 

Medico- Botanical Society ight, P.M. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.... Eight, P.M. 
Society of Arts (Evening Il- 

lustrations ) Eight, p.m. 

Wep. Society of Arts ........ secceceed Pe 7, PMs 


Entomotocicat Society.— April 6.—The 
Rev. F. W. Hope, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair.— Various routine business having been 
transacted, and various donations to the Society's 
library and collections announced, the following 
memoirs were read :—1st, Observations upon the 
destruction of the Scale Insects, Cocci, which infest 
Fruit Trees, by Mr. Ingpen, A.L.S. ; 2nd, Remarks 
upon Apodal Larve of the Hymenopterous In- 
sects, with reference to the segmental develope- 
ment of the Annulosa in general, by the Secre- 
tary; 3rd, Memoir upon the Turnip Fly, and 
its Ravages, by Mr. J. Main, A.L.S.; 4th, Dr. 
Ure read an extended account of the Preparation 
of Silk and Silk Manufactures, together with a 
statement of the recent improvements in the 
machinery employed, which now far exceeds that 
of the French and Italian manufactories ; 5th, 
the President made a communication relative 
to a mode of proceeding adopted by Mr. Eyton, 
of Shropshire, which had been found very effica- 
cious in preventing the attacks of the hop-fly, and 
which consisted of charring the hop-poles previous 
to their being employed ; this process appeared 
to the members present to be highly satisfactory, 
as it is known that the parent fly passes the winter 
upon these poles. Various other subjects of 
minor importance were also brought forward, 
and an extended discussion took place, in which 





Messrs. Spence, Children, Sykes, Stephens, Yar- 
rell, &c. took part. 

The anniversary dinner of the Society is fixed 
for the 6th of May. 








MUSIC 


KING'S THEATRE. 

Wr can never hope to have an opera more 
strongly cast than‘ La Gazza Ladra,’ as given 
on Thursday night. Grisi, of course, was Ninetia, 
as brilliant and impassioned as ever. Ivanoff 
took Rubini’s part, and sung it well; Lablache 
that of the Podesta, in which he revived the air 
in the prison-scene, long laid aside, and never 
better (we doubt if so well) sung ; Tamburini, as 
before, played the deserter father, and Brambilla 
was “ Povero Pippo,” but without the charming 
duett ‘ Ebben per mia memoria:’ the omission 
of this piece gives us occasion for our one com- 
plaint ; as far as concerns the rest of the music, 
we never heard it given with so much force and 
delicacy within the walls of this theatre. Rubini 
was encored in the scene from ‘ [1 Pirata,’ intro- 
duced between the acts. The frequenters of the 
Opera may well rejoice in its present vocal 
strength! The band, however, was not in such 
order as we have heard it: we shall look for im- 
provement in this respect. The ballet of * Nina’ 
was repeated, but without Perrot, who was pre- 
vented from appearing by illness. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 

Turis was on the whole, the least interesting 
performance we have had this season. Maurer’s 
Symphony was a novelty, but not an effective 
one; the other Symphony was Mozart's * Jupi- 
ter :'—the overtures, Beethoven's ‘ Leonora’ and 
Weber's ‘ Euryanthe.’ Mori played Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto particularly well; the same 
may be said of Willman’s leading of Mozart's 
Quintetto. Of the singers, Signora Brambilla, 
Mrs. H. R. Bishop, and Mr. J. Parry, jun. we 
have nothing particular to say. 





THEATRICALS 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
This, Prenton, PATRICIAN AND PARVENU; and KING 


On Wednesday, A GRAND ORATORIO of SACRED MUSIC. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
This Evening, LESTOCQ; and FRA-DIAVOLO, 


THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE 
WILL OPEN for the Season, on EASTER-MONDAY, soe 
20th, 1835, with Three entirely New Pieces:—A New GRAND 
OPERA, written by Miss Mitford ; the Music com d by Mr, 
Packer, of the Royal Academy—a New COMIC OPERETTA, 
the Overtare and Musig by Mr. Tutton—and a New MELO- 
DRAMA, the Overture and Music composed by Mr. John 


homson, 

In the Company will be found the following Performers of 
celebrity :—Mr. H. Phillips, Mr, Wilson, Mr. Giubilei, Mr. J. 
Biand, Mr. Keeley, Mr. Wrench, Mr. Williams, Mr. Serle, Mr. 
Oxberry, Mr. O. Smith, Mr. F, Matthews, Mr. W. Bennett, Mr. 
Perkins, Mr. Salter, Mr. Hemming, Mr. Rumball, Mr. M‘lan, 
Mr. B. Hill, Mr. Tilbury, Mr. Romer, Mr. Maitland, Mr. Min- 
ton, Mr. Brunton, Mr. chet, Mr. Morris, Mr. Sanders, Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Bowman, Mr. Paulo, Miss E. Romer, Mrs. Keeley, 
Miss Somerville, Miss Fanny Healy, Miss Novello, Miss P, Horton, 
Miss Pincott, Mrs, F, Matthews, Mrs. Gordon (late Miss Har- 
rington), Miss Collett, Miss Wilmot, Mrs. Griffith, Mrs. Emden, 
Miss Josephine, Miss Isaacs, and Madame Proche Giubilei. 

*4* Notice to the Public.—TVhe Proprietor respectfully an- 
nounces, that he has been induced, by a general wish, to Com- 
mence the Performances at Seven o’Clock, and to resume the 
Second Price, which will be admitted at Nine o’Clock, 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. 

Ir is surely idle to say that the taste for thea- 
tricals is on the decline, at all events in the 
neighbourhood of this theatre! Why, the peo- 
ple are absolute gluttons at it—there they sit 
and swallow six pieces of a night, each of them 
large enough for a moderate theatrical appetite. 
For ourselves, when we find a management so 
determined to be liberal, we should prefer their 
charging half price to giving us a double portion 
of entertainment—just as we should prefer an 
innkeeper’s reducing the charge to increasing the 
fare. However, what we think upon that sub- 
ject signifies little: the audience don’t agree 
with us. We saw, the other evening, a part of a 





piece called ‘ Love and Levity’ written by Mr, 
Perry, but so small a part that we have only to 
say, that the applause at the fall of the curtain 
proved the audience to have been in good humour 
with what they had heard. Next came ‘Sponge 
out of Town,’ in which Mr. Wrench was infi- 
nitely amusing. It is seldom indeed, that he 
fails to be so, certainly never when he has to act 
a hungry part. Set him to hunt a dinner, and 
no man runs down his game in such fine style. 
His mercurial spirit plays up and down his ba- 
rometer of a body as it is raised or depressed by 
the state of the victualling atmosphere, and shows 
the varying result upon the index of his face, 
sometimes in the convexity of hope, sometimes in 
the concavity of despair. 

Next followed *The Volunteers,’ by Mr. 
Haynes Bayly; the idea appears to be taken 
from the same French piece which Mr. Morton 
honoured by making it the foundation of his ad- 
mirable farce, called ‘The Invincibles.’ Mrs. 
Nisbett and Mrs. Chapman did their best ; and 
the exercise performed by the Scotch female 
volunteers, caused much merriment; but, with 
these exceptions, it is a poor affair. Then came 
* My first Fit of the Gout,’ plentifully improba- 
ble as to subject, but well acted by Mr. Wrench, 
and also by Mrs. Nisbett, as far as the little op- 
portunity she had went, and upon the whole 
amusing. ‘Then *Tame Tigers,’ by Mr. George 
Dance. In noticing this piece, we must premise, 
that after a very amusing and neatly-written 
light comedy scene, well commenced by Mrs. 
Nisbett and Mrs. Chapman, and extremely well 
continued by them and the two Misses Mor- 
daunt, it plunges into the improbable, and never 
quits it again until the end, except for the impos- 
sible. With this grano salis by way of excep- 
tion, (and again, as the audience don’t mind it, 
why should we ?) it is a lively, pleasant little 
piece, and it was most creditably acted by the 
four ladies we have mentioned, for no soul but 
them is concerned. Mrs. Chapman’s part could 
not have been sustained more effectively, or with 
a keener perception of humour, by any actress 
on the stage, and Mrs. Nisbett played with great 
vivacity and spirit. An allusion at the close, 
to her best exertions having always been framed 
with a view to the good of her sisters, which be- 
longs, of course, to her part in the piece, having 
been feelingly delivered by Mrs. Nisbett, was 
heartily caught at by the audience ; anda public 
tribute to the excellence of private character, 
formed a pleasing addition to the applause 
which, without that, evidently awaited the con- 
clusion of the piece. After this we came peace- 
ably away, but there remained ‘The Station 
House’ for those who chose to be “ riotous and 
disorderly after twelve.” 











MISCELLANEA 

Metropolitan Pure Water Company.—A com- 
pany has been formed under this denomina- 
tion, for the purpose of supplying the metropolis 
with pure well water, according to the plan sug- 
gested in the Atheneum a few weeks since. We 
of course wish well to such an undertaking, and 
shall be happy to observe its progress, and also 
report at intervals the probabilities of the suc- 
cess of a scheme of so much importance. In 
the interim, we can state, as an encouraging 
circumstance, that the great well described by 
us as being worked by steam power, at Hamp- 
stead, by the water company of that place, con- 
tinues to supply a superabundance of water, 
although the steam-engine is in operation by 
night and day. On Monday last we visited the 
works, and ascertained that no impression 
whatever has been made upon the depth, there 
being at all times a hundred feet of water in the 
well. The water is also extremely pure, coming 
from the stratum of white sand which lies uni- 
versally under the London clay. So evidentl 
exhaustless is the supply of water in this well, 
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that the proprietors of the Hampstead water- 
works now regret that the steam-engine was 
not of double power, although the supply raised 
by the present one is equal to many thousand 
gallons an hour. Indeed, in the event of neces- 
sity, from the discontinuance or failure of the 
scheme for supplying well water to the metro- 
polis from wells in town, it appears to us quite 
clear, that there is an ascertained supply at 
Hampstead in any event; and if twenty more 
wells were in operation at that spot, the supplies 
would remain sure. But as it would be obviously 
a muchcheaper mode of supplying the metropolis 
from wells directly under foot, it would be prefer- 
able that the attempt should be made. It seems, 
however, that there is one objectionable portion 
of the scheme of this new company—that which 
gives to themselves the monopoly of the supply ; 
since it is clear, that nothing will be gained 
to the town by the supersession of the New 
River company, if this should becomea mere sub- 
stitution of one monopoly for another. Perhaps 
each of the parishes should on their own account 
be supplied with a well, steam-engine, and re- 
servoirs—the sale of water, like the sale of bread 
or any other commodity, being, not engrossed 
by individuals or companies, but, in the profits 
to the parish, and consequent reduction of rates, 
turned into a benefit to the whole community. 

Acclimated Plants.—It is not possible for an 
informed person to walk during the early sum- 
mer months, in the vicinity of our great towns, 
without being struck by the daily increasing 
number of our acclimated plants. The helio- 
trope, fuchsia, verbena, triphylla, many species 
of geraniums, and others, may be seen growing 
luxuriantly in the open air, of which starved 
specimenswere formerly nursed in green-houses, 
Mr. Bushnan (‘Study of Nature,’) adds many 
examples of useful as well as ornamental plants ; 
among others, he mentions, that the tetragonia 
expansa, or New Zealand spinage, introduced 
by Sir Joseph Banks, only in 1772, and treated 
as a green-house plant, is now, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exmouth, so abundant, that it has 
become quite a weed. 

Cholera.—This dreadful disease still exists at 
Marseilles. Dr. Robert speaks confidently of 
two cures, effected by external application of 
mercurial ointment, and ice and opium inwardly 
administered. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau.—A statue in bronze, 
by Pradier, a countryman of Rousseau’s, has 
been placed, with great pomp, in the city of 
Geneva. It is seven feet high above the pedestal, 
and has been the result ofa subscription, among 
the contributors to which, we see the names of 
many clergymen. 

Cervantes.—The celebrated sculptor, Antonio 
Sola, director of the Spanish Academy at 
Rome, has just completed a bronze statue of 
Michael Cervantes, which is to be placed in the 
Square of Santa Catalina, at Madrid, opposite 
the Chamber of Procuradores. 

Monument of the late Baron Cuvier.—The com- 
mittee for the management of the funds appro- 
priated to this monument, have received 238 
works, French and English, which are to be sold 
for the benefit of the undertaking. 

M. de Talleyrand.—It is generally reported in 
the French papers, that this able diplomatist 
and extraordinary man has taken care, in case of 
his death, that the historical documents of which 
he is possessed, shall be secured to the world. 
He has long been engaged in writing his me- 
moirs, and his secretary is employed for several 
hours every day, arranging the materials given 
him by the prince. The publication of all his 
political discourses, is to precede that of the 
memoirs, by which means M. de Talleyrand in- 
tends to prove his political consistency. The 
comparison of his words and actions at different 
periods, will, he supposes, show that he has 
never contradicted himself. Wedo not doubt 





his talents for overcoming most obstacles, an4, 
if the above statement be true, we anticipate the 
appearance of these pages with curious interest. 

Rights of Women.—In a country where women 
possess so much influence, we think that an ad- 
vocate for their privileges was hardly wanting ; 
however we find, that a Madame Louise Dauriat 
is giving lectures in Paris every Thursday even- 
ing, on the social rights of women. 

Candles.—A new substance has been disco- 
vered, by M. Lecanu, by exposing tallow to five 
or six times its weight of boiling ether or tur- 
pentine, which completely dissolves it, and which, 
in evaporating, deposits stearine, a substance 
which is as inodorous, but does not burn so 
quickly, as spermaceti. 

Black Lead Pencils.—A M. Fichtemberg, of 
Paris, has invented a combination which is said 
to possess all the desirable qualities of the pure 
plombazine, or plumbago, of Cumberland. 

Russia—[Extract from a private letter].— 
You will be surprised to hear that the Univer- 
sity at Kasan, furnishes its Museum with objects 
bought at Hamburgh ; the truth is, that on the 
continent, where travelling over seas is less the 
habit than it is with you, we have people that 
carry on a very lucrative trade in objects of na- 
tural history.—I may also mention, that the lite- 
rary men are anxious to free themselves from the 
trammels of foreign languages, their own being 
rich enough in itself to suffice without extraneous 
assistance. There was noone more eager in this 
cause than the Russian Ambassador at Teheran, 
M. Gribojedon, who, you may recollect, was 
murdered there some years ago. He wrote a 
play, which was such a favourite, that, before it 
was published, forty thousand written copies of it 
were circulated through the empire ! 

Sicily.—It is stated, by some of the French 
papers, that an extraordinary phenomenon has 
taken place at Marsala, in Sicily. After the 
dreadful hurricane, during the night of the 16th 
of December, which was accompanied by rain, 
hail, thunder, and violent agitation of the sea, 
it was discovered that the roofs of the houses 
were covered with aérolites, the size of acommon 
walnut, round and extremely hard. The learned 
chemists of Sicily are busy analyzing these 
aérial productions. Others of the French papers 
pretend that nothing more has happened at 
Marsala than a violent hurricane. 

African Expedition.—It is in contemplation to 
fit out, by subscription, an expedition to explore 
the unknown parts of Southern and Central 
Africa, extending between Lattakoo (Litacun) 
and the (socalled) Mountains of the Moon, in- 
cluding, in its intended route, some of the con- 
fluences, if not the actual source and course of 
the Congo or Zaire. It is proposed that this 
expedition shall proceed from the Cape of Good 
Hope in the south, and attempt to egress by way 
of the great Lake Tchad, at some part on the 
shores of the Mediterranean in the north.— 
Times. 


—Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of England, by 
William Courthope, Esq. post 8vo. 9s.— Hiciman’ 
Voyage round the World, vol. 3, 8vo. 14s.—The Stage 
Coach and Omnibus Rider’s Guide, 18mo. 1s.— Philip 
on Minute Doses of Mercury, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. 64. 
Hayes’ Introduction to Conveyancing and the Real 
Property Statutes, 2nd edit. 8vo. 185.— Williams on 
Diseases of the Chest, 3rd edit. 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Chitty’s 
General Practice of the Law, vol. 3. part 1, royal 8vo, 
18s.—Gothic Furniture in the Style of the Fifteenth 
Century, by A. W. Pugin, 4to. 12. 1s.—Christian’s 
Family Library, Vol. XV., (Wilson on the Attributes,) 
fcap. 5s.—Practical Observations on the Physio 

and Diseases of the Teeth, by John Mallan, 8vo. 55,— 
Remember Me, 32mo. 3s. 6d. silk.—A Practical Guide 
to Executorsand Administrators, by Richard Matthews, 
Esq. 12mo. 8s.—Howitt’s Book of the Seasons, new 
edit. fcap. 9s.—Brodie on the Urinary Organs, 2ng 
ed. 8vo. 8s.—The English in India, and other Sketches, 
2 vols. post Sv. 12. 1s.—Journal of a Tour to the United 
States in the Year 1834, with Hints to Emigrants, by 
a Citizen of Edinburgh, 18mo. 3s.—Jowett’s Fifty-two 
Sermons, 12mo. 5s.—Rhymes for my Children, by a 
Mother, 12mo. 2s.—Submission to Divine Providence 
on the Death of Children, 32mo. Is.—Prayers in Verse, 
32mo. 2s.—Parental Responsibility, addressed to the 
Followers of Chri-t, 2nd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6¢.—The Polj. 
tical Writings of W. E. Channing, 18mo. 3s.— Medita- 
tions and Addresses chiefly on the Subject of Prayer, 
by the Rev. Hugh White, 12mo. 5s — M‘Culloch’s Eng. 
lish Grammar, 2nd edit. 1Smo. Is. 6d. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
MR. SWAINSON AND HIS REVIEWERS. 
We long since declared our determination, never 

again to be drawn into controversy with those whose 
works it is our painful duty to censure ; fortunately, on 
this occasion, we are not even tempted to break our 
word. Mr. Swainson has indeed just put forth what 
may be considered a review of his Reviewers ; but he 
had “neither time nor inclination” to notice the re- 
view in the Atheneum, and “ its falsehood is best re- 
futed by the volume itself.” Be it so; then, why not 
have left the volume to do its serviceable duty? But, 
no, Mr. Swainson is pleased to hit at us in sume 
liminary observations, and here they are:—‘ When 
Opinions are fairly and candidly stated, in temperate 
and courteous language, we cannot doubt that truth 
is the sole object for which the writer contends; and 
he is, to say the least, entitled to a calm and concilia. 
tory answer. But when, on the other hand, a reviewer 
sets out with a dishonest and malicious intention, of 
misrepresenting an author, perverting his meaning, 
falsifying his ts, and fi ing opinions upon 
him, which he never uttered; when, moreover, from 
lack of argument, he is obliged to have recourse to 
jesting, he evidently shows he is neither a lover of 
science, nor a lover of truth. The two leading Scien- 
tific Journals, the Literary Gazette and the Athe- 
naum, have given us, on the present occasion, strik- 
ing examples of these opposite classes of writers ; 
and this, perhaps, is the best test of their relative 
merits, of the feelings of their respective editors, 
and the abilities of their coadjutors.”—** Hard words 
these,” but Mr. Swainson should recollect, that no 
man is allowed to be judge in his own cause, and 
therefore “‘on the present occasion,’’ he was not at 
liberty to offer an opinion. Had he, indeed, spoken 
as ill of us before, as after the condemnatory review, 
it would have given us great pain. Mr. Swainson is, 
we readily and willingly admit, a distinguished natu- 
ralist, though with many prejudices, and a sad infit- 
mity of temper ; he is one whose opinion, under other 
circumstances, would be entitled to great weight. 
Even now we are grieved that he should express him- 
self with such contempt for the intellectual and moral 
character of the Atheneum, its Editor, and contribu- 
tors, and we may therefore be excused for seeking 
consolation in, and for publishing the flattering testi- 
mony in our favour, of one whose disinterested since- 
rity, Mr. Swainson will himself admit, was beyond all 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
IN THE PRESS. 
Record of a Route through France and Italy, with a 
View of Catholicism, by W. R. Wilson. 


Just published.—Sketches in the Life of Gherardo 
di Lucca, post Svo. 5s.—Illustrations of the Bible, by 
Westall and Martin, 2 vols. Svo. 14s.—Goethe’s Faust 
attempted in English Rhyme, by the Hon. Robert 
Talbot, 8vo. 8s.— Literary Fables, from the Spanish of 
Yriarte, by Richard Andrews, 8vo. 5s. 6d.—lhe Ra- 
tionale of Political Representation, by the Author of 
Essays on the Formation of Opinion, 8vo. 10s. 6d. —Sab- 
baths on the Continent, by Mrs. Sherwood, I18mo. 1s. 6d. 
—The Chinese and the English, 18mo. 2s. 6¢.—The Way 
to be Happy, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 1Smo. ls.— 
Testamentary Counsels, 18mo. 2s. 6d.—Lodore, by the 
Author of‘ Frankenstein,’ 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. Ils. 6d.— 
Boteler’s Travels in Africa, 2 vols, 8vo. 12. 10s.—Tales 
of the Wars of Montrose, by the Ettrick Shepherd, 3 
vols. 8vo. 12. ils. 6¢d.—Golden Rules of Life, 18mo. 
1s.—Gleig’s Guide to the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper, I8mo. 3s.—Ten Plain Sermons, by Rev. F. W. 
Fowle, 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Plain Sermons, preached at 
Hampton, by Rev. H. F. Sidebottom, M.A., 12mo, 3s. 





To the Editor of the Atheneum. 

Sir,—I both read and purchase your admirable 
paper, and the estimation in which I hold it, will be 
seen by the quotations made from its columns, in the 
preface to my second volume of Zoological Hlustra- 
tions; more especially do [ admire the manly, and I 
hope successful, stand you have made against book- 
sellers’ puffing. i F 

I may add, that I should have pleasure in being & 
regular contributor to a journal, which in ald matters 
of science and art, breathes my own sentiments ; 80 
different from those of “the many.” I would gladly 
undertake the review of all works connected with 
Zoology, but | am an honest—may be a somewhat stern 
critic. I object not however to editorial alterations, 80 
that the sense and meaning is preserved. 2 

I will not stipulate as to the rate of remuneration 5 
for as no price will tempt me to be connected with @ 
publication, which I think poor, so I am content to 
receive the ordinary rate from such as J esteem. 

I am, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
Witiiam Swainson. 
Tittenhanger Green, St. Albans. 
28th April, 1832. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLOSE OF THE PRESENT EXHIBITION, 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 
HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 
and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, is 
OPEN daily, from ‘Ten in the Morning uutil Five in the Evening ; 
and will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, the 25th instant. 








1s.; C gues 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


KING'S CONCERT-ROOM, KING'S THEATRE. 


R. MOSCHELES has the honour to an- 
nounce that his MORNING CONCERT will take place 
at the above Rooms on FRIDAY, MAY 1, when he will be 
by the most eminent Performers. both Vocal and Lustru- 
mental, and will perform several new MS. Compositions. Full 
rticulars will be shortly anvounced. Au early application for 
Gores is requested to be made to Mr. Moscheles, 3, Chester- 
place, Regent’s Park; or at the Box Office, King’s Theatre, 


© BOOKSELLERS, PRINTERS, &c.— 
TO BE DISPOSED OF,a BUSINESS in the above Live, 
situate in a highly-respectable and my Town, within 50 
miles of Londou.—Applications, post paid, to be made to Messrs, 
Hamilton and Co. 33, Paternoster-row, 


Sales by Auction. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORKS, ETC. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE and SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
‘No. 22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY (Saturday), April 11, and three 
foliowing Days, 

vas very EXTENSIVE QUIRE STOCK, 

COPPERS, and COPYRIGHTS of ARCHI.- 

TECTURAL and OTHER BOOKS, 

The Property of the late JOSIAH TAYLOR, 
No. 59, High Holborn, 

(Pursuant toan order pronounced in the High Court of Chan- 

cery, in the Cause TAYLOR v. SCRIVENS,) on Terms of Credit, 
The Entire Stock, Coppers, and Copyrights 
=Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of Athe Nicholson’s Builder's 

Director—Pugin’s Specimens of Gothic Architecture—Tredgold’s 

various W ork-—Smeaton’s Tracts—Inwood’s Tables for purchasing 

Leases, &c. Together with the entire Stock of upwards of 300 of 

the most esteemed Works on Architecture and Building, both 

Theoretical, Practical, and Decorative, adapted for the Student, 

the Artist, the Amateur, and the Workman—On Civil Enzineer- 

ing, Canals, Rail-roads, &c.—Machinery and Mechanics—Fur- 
niture aud Upholstery—The Fine Arts and Autiquities—Landscape 

Gardening—Rural Dwellings and Fara Houses, &c. &c.; con- 

stitating a matchless Collection of the most popular and esteemed 

Works of Sir John Soane, Lugar, rn, Gitlord, Sir James Hall, 

Sheraton, Daniell, Busby, Taylor, Aikin, Gwilt, Barlow, Desgo- 

deiz, Brunel, Buchanan, Pocock, Emerson, Gregory, Partington, 

, and other Authors, whose writings a: 
ceived as text-books and ples in every dep 
tieal and Scientific Literature. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 


BOOKS in QUIRES, COPYRIGHTS, 
REMAINDERS, &c. 
On THURSDAY, April 16, and SATURDAY, the 18th, 
Consisting of upwards of One Thousand Lots, 
including, among numerous Valuable and Popular Works in 
Theology and Mix ellaneous Literature, Bishop Reynolds’ Works, 
op Newton’s Works, 3 vol. 4to,.—Neale’s History of 
the Puritans, 5 vol.—Burnett’s History of the Reformation, 6 vol. 
—The British Essayisis, with Prefaces by Chalmers, 38 vol,— 
White’s Natorai History of Seloorne—Parkharst’s Greek Lexi- 
con—Domestic Cookery—Sir Walter Scott's Letters—Hume'’s 
History of England, 8 vol.—Bigland’s History of Gloucester, 
folio—Sir G. Radcliffe’s Life and Correspondence, 4to.—Elmes 
on Dilapidations—A Collection of Moderu Novels, &c.—Vogether 
with the Remainder of Simpson’s Auatomy as applicable to the 
Fine Arts, 2 Parts, 4to.—Clarke’s Architectural Delineations of 
the Mansion at Eastbury—Clarke’s Comparative View of Cathe- 
drals—Clarke’s Architectural Delineations of Chichester Cross— 
The Copyright, Stereotyye Plates, and present Stock of the Po- 
= Dictionary of Universal Information ; also of the People’s 
wo History of England, &c. Xc. 
May b- viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had wt the Rooms. 
*,* Money advanced on Books; and Valuations of every 
pesttiation of Property made for the Payment of the Legacy 
uty, Xe. 
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BIBLIOTHECA FITZROIANA. 

By Mr. CAFE, at, his spacious Rooms, Great Marlborongh-street, 
on TUESDAY, April 14, 1635, and two following Days, at 12 
for 1 o’clock, 

LIBRARY of the late 
LORD HENRY FITZROY, 


Consisting of an excellent Collection of Books 
in Theology, including Biblia Hebraica, notis Ev. Vander Hooght 
—Sepiuagiuta Greeca, a Grabe et Breitinger—Novum Testamen- 
tum Greecum, a Griesbach, 2 vol. the Grafion Edition—Versions 
of the Holy Scriptures by Wickliffe, Tyndal, Campbell, Mac- 
knight, Newcome, Lowth, W aketield,, Geddes, &c.—The Works of 
Stillingfleet, Tillotson, Clarke, Lardner, Hoadly, Jortin, War- 
burton, Paley, and others, and many of the Writings of Unitarian 
Divines—On Philosophy, Science, and Art, including the Works 
of Bacon, Boyle, Locke, oe gee Davenant, Montaigne, 
Montesquieu, &c.—Plinii Historia Naturalis, 1469, Editio Prin- 
ceps, in morocco, by Derome—The Racing Calendar from 1727 
to 1827 inclusive ; &c.—In Foreign and English History, including 
Gibbon’s Rowe, 6 vol. in 410.—Sir W. Jones’ Works, with Sup- 
Plement, 8 vol.—Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique, 4 vol. large 
fecr—Anosal Register from 1758 to 1829 inclusive—Thuani 

istoria sui Temporis, 7 vol. large paper, in old morocco— 
Horsley’s Bri ‘ia Rom Biographia Britannica, 7 vol.—The 
Works of Hume, Clarendon, Burnet, &c.—Aldine, Elzevir, and 
Varioram Classics, including Oratores Graci, a Reiske, 24 vol, 
large paper, in white calf—Homeri Opera, a Clarke, 4 vol. large 
r, in morocco—Xenophontis Opera, Hutchinsoni, 4 vol. 
rgest paper, in russia—Scriptores Latini, in usam Deiphivi, 
cum notis Variorum, 181 vol. large paper, in calf—Ciceronis 
Opera, Oliveti, 9 vol. large paper, in white calf—Tacitus, Bro- 
teri, 4 vol. large paper, iu rassia—Virgilius, ex. Offic. Elzevir, 
1676, large paper, in old red morocco—Stepha hesaurus Lin- 
kue Grace, cum Glossariis et Scotti Appendice, 7 vol. large 
Beer, in russia. 
kewise a gond Selection of THE BEST MODERN AUTHORS, 
ee ate awn Se INI mage MANUSCRIPIs. 
ay be viewed two Days preceding, Catalogues (price 6d.. 
had ai the Place of Sale. 4 , 














GERMAN INSTRUCTION. 
HE Rev. F. G. TIARKS, Author of ‘A 


Practical German Grammar and Exercises,’ intends to 

nm GERMAN EVENING CLASSES at his House, No. 67, 

4EAT Parescot-stTrert, Goodman's Fields. Ten Students w ii 

form a Class, and will be instructed once a week, two hours 
each time.—Terms, Twenty Lessons at One Guinea, 


HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


NSTRUCTION in the HEBREW LAN- 

GUAGE and LITERATURE, on moderate Terms, by Mr. 

SAMUEL (late Master of the Jews’ Hospiial), No. 49, Church- 
street, Minories. 


LARGE SIX-SHEET MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA, a 
R. LAY, from New York, is now in Lon- 
don, having been two years travelling over the United 
Kingdom, viewing the land of his fathers, and at the same time 
availing himself of the opportunity thus presented, of disposing 
of his Maps of the United States and the Canadas. He begs 
leave to return bis warmest thanks to his British friends in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, for the very friendly treatment aud 
many civilities he has met with as a stranger; and further to in- 
timate to the Nobility and Gentry of London and its Vicinity, 
that he has a New and splendid Edition of his Maps, with which 
he will be happy to supply any Gentleman who may honour him 
with their orders, at No. 22, Salisbury-street, Strand, where the 
Maps may be seen. Also sold by James Wild, Map Publisher, 
Charing-cross. 


XTERNAT et PENSIONNAT de 

JEUNES DEMOISELLES, No. 6, Artillery-place, Fins- 
burv-square.—Cet établissement, agréablement situé dans un 
beau quartier de la ville, offre aux jeunes Anglaises les mémes 
avintages qu’elles recueilleraient d’un sejour en France, sans 
s’éloigner de leurs Familles et quitter leur Patrie. Les Parents 
et les Eléves apprécieront également cet avantage. Pendant 
les deux mois de vacances, les jeunes personnes auront des 
devoirs 4 remplir. Une distribution de prix aura lieu a la fin de 
Vannée, et rien ne sera épargné pour exciter leur émulation, 
failitier leurs progrés et,contribuer & leur rendre Véetode 
agréable. —S’adresser 4 VEtablissement. 


HE PRINCE REGENT HOTEL, Rue 
St. Hyacinthe St. Honoré.—Gentlemen and Families 
visiting Paris, will find the above Establishment replete with 
comfort and accommodation, at the most moderate charges, 
Coach Houses and Stabling. 




















Just published, in demy 6vo. price 5s. 6d. cloth extra, 
ITERARY FABLES. 
From the Spanish of YRIARTE, 
By RICHARD ANDREWS. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 


THE CELEBRATED BLIND TRAVELLER. 
Just published, in demy 8vo. illustrated by several highly-finished 
ithographic Views, price 14s. extra cloth, the Third Vol. of 
VOYAGE ROUND T LD; 
including the Cormoro Islands, Zanzibar, Ceylon, 

ladras, &c. 
By JAMES HOLMAN, R.N., F.R.S. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Albemarie-street. 
BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 


HE SECOND VOLUME of 
Mr. MURRAY'S Edition of 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON 
is published THIS DAY. 
With all the Imp Elucidati i d into 


UJ ar 
Mr. CROKER’S LATEST EDITION of BOSWELL, and the 
BEST NOTES of other EDITORS, illustrated with two Views, 
price 5s. bound. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 














Albemarie-street, 
BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


IFE of GENERAL SIR JOHN MOORE. 
By his Brother, JAMES CARRICK MOORE, 
2 vols. 6vo. with Portrait, 2is. 


Il. 
LIFE OF GENERAL WOLFE. 
By DAWSON TURNER, Esq, assi-ted by Communications from 
Mr. SOUTHEY. 


2vols, post 8vo. In the Press. 


Ill. 
MEMORIALS OF HAMPDEN, HIS PARTY, 
AND HIS TIMES 


By LORD NUGENT. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits, 30s. 


Iv. 
LIFE OF BELISARIUS. 
By LORD MAHON, 
8vo. Maps, 12s. 


V. 
LIFE OF ADMIRAL RODNEY. 
By General MUNDY. 
2 vols, 8vo. 245. 
John Murray, Albemarie-sireet. 


Nearly ready, price 5s. cloth boards, with a Mapand Eleven En- 
gravings, No. XVII. of the 


EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY; 


BRING THE 
ISTORY and PRESENT CONDITION 
of the BARBARY STATES: comprehending a View of 
their Civil Institutions, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, 
Commerce. Agriculture, and Natural Productions. 
a the Rev. MICHAEL RUSSELL, L.L.D. 
Author of ¢ View of Ancient and Modern Egvpt,’ * Palestine, or 
the Holy Land,’ ‘ Nubia and Abvesinia,’ &c. 

** This volume finishes the account of Africa originally con- 
templated by the Publishers of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, 
and, together with the Narrative of Discovery and Adventure, 
the View of Ancient and Modern Egypt, and the description of 
Nabia and Abyssinia, forms the only complete History of that 
vast Contineut at present in the bands of the Publi 


ublic, 
an a Oliver aud Boyd, Ediuburgh ; and Simpkin, Mar- 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PAUL PRY.’ 


Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8 
KETCHES AND 


AND’ 


with a Portrait of the Author, 
RECOLLECTIONS, 


By JOHN POOLE, Esq. 


Publ R. Bentley. 
#*,* Orders received by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 





Lately published, at only 4s. per Volume bound, 
HEAP EDITIONS OF CELEBRATED 


1. Frank Mildmay, or the Naval 
Officer, .by Capt. Marryatt, 

mple, 3 vols 

2. Mr. Gleig’s Chelsea Pen- 
sioners, 3 vols. 

3. Mr. Bulwer’s Devereux and 
The Disowned, each in 3 vols, 





5. Mr. Hook’s Sayings and 
Doings, 2d and 3d Series, each 
in 3 vol 

\e Romance of 
Real Life, 3 vols. 

7. Lord Mulgrave’s Yes and 

, 2 vols. 
8. Mr. D’Israeli’s Vivian Grey, 
the 5 vols. in 4, 

9. Mr. Lister’s Granby and Her- 
bert Lacy, each in 3 vols. 

10. Mr. Smith’s Tor Hill, New 
Forest, and Reuben Apsley, 
each in 3 vols. 

11. Lady Morgan’s O’Briens 
and O’Flahertys, 4 vols. 


RKS. 
13. Mr. Grattan’s Highways and 


Byways, two Series, each in 
3 vols, 


14. Mr. Banim’s Nowlans, 
Croppy, aud Anglo-Irish, each 
in 3 vols. 


15. Mr. Crowe’s Yesterday in 
freland, containing Corrama- 
hon, and the Northeras of 
Ninety-eight, 3 vols. 

16. Mrs. Radclifie’s Gaston de 
Blondeville, or the Court 
of Henr Third, with Me- 
moirs of the Authoress, 2 


vols. 

17. Tales of Military Life, by 
the Author of the Military 
Sketch Book, 3 vols. 

18. Sailors and Saints, by the 
Authors of the Naval Sketch 


Book, 3 vols. 

19. The Night Watch, by Capt. 
Johnson, 2 vols. 

20. Tales of a Vovager to the 





12, Lady Charlotte Bury’s Flir- 
tation, 3 vols. Series, each in 3 vols. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 

Sold by all Booksellers; and to be had at all respectable Libraries, 


INTERESTING NEW WORKS, 


Arctic Ocean, Ist and 2nd 








I. 
R. WARD’S TREMAINE; 
Or, The MAN of REFINEMENT. 

Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols.) uniform in size and price 
with the Waverley Novels, 5s. per Vol. bound, beautifully printed, 
and Embellished with a Portrait of the Author, &c., forming the 
April Namber of the new, revised, and landsomely ilustraied 


tion of 
COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
A Collection of the best Works of Fiction from the pens of the 
most distinguished living English Writers. 
Now in course of Mouthly Publication, 
. The Embellishments under the superintendence of the Messrs. 
INDEN+ 
Works already published in this Collection :— 


MR. BULWER’S ‘PELHAM?’ 
2. 
LADY MORGAN'S ‘0*DONNEL.’ 


II. 
SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S MEMOIRS OF 
IRELAND AND THE UNION. 

Parts I. to 1V. price 8». each, to be completed in Six Monthly 
rs and embellished with upwards of 40 Portraits and Fac- 
simiies. 

Considering the great importance of the subject, and the 
numerous persons who take a deep interest in the weltare of 
Ireland, it is presumed that this new and cheaper Edition of Sir 
Jonah Barrington’s Work, with all the Portraits and Embellish- 
ments of the origins! expensive publication, will prove extremely 
Sones to the Public, and to the various Libraries of circu- 
ation. 

Ill. 
The Second Volume (containing Parts V, VI. VII. and VIII.) of 
MR. BURKE’S 


HISTORY OF THE LANDED GENTRY, 
OR, COMMONERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 

A COMPANTON TO THE PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE, 

Embellished with Engravings of the Armorial Bearings of each 
Family, Portraits, &c. 

*,* Part 1X. is also just published. 

“ The want of a work of this nature, furnishing an account of 
all the families constituting the Gentry of the United Kingdom, 
had long been extensively felt and acknowledged.” — Preface. 

« This ix a book of the deepest intere-t, and containing, indeed, 
80 vast a portion of many history as perhaps the annals of no 
other country could produce. Besides the descents, intermar- 
riages, and armorial bearings of every family, it contains the 
most memorable actions of persons who have distinguished them- 
selves, intermixed with curious Anecdotes.” 


IV. 

GARRICK’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Comprising numerous Letiers from Burke, Johnson, Warburton, 
Goldsmith, Gibbon, Robertson, Hame, Warton, Sheridan, Wilkes, 
Colman, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Foote, Henderson, Parsons, 
King, Macklin, Mrs. Clive, Mrs. Cibber, Mrs, Abington, &c. 

A new and cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. with Portrait, xc. 

Published for Henry Colbura, by R. Bentley; sold by all Book- 
sellers. 


On the 15th will be published, in one Volume, printed uniformly 
, with the PEERAGE. 
[peers S BARONETAGE of ENG- 
LAND; the Seventh Edition, edited by WILLIAM COUR- 
THOPE, Esq. with a new set of the Arms, from drawings by 


Harvey. 
Thie Edition has been carefully revised throughout, and has 
the ad f Cc ications from 


a e me the dif- 
ferent Families. 

London: Printed for J. G. and F. Rivingtons; J, and W. T. 
Clarke; Longman & Co.; T. Cadell; John Richardson ; Baldwin 
and Cradock; S. Bageter; J. ker; J. Booth; Hatchard and 
Son; R. Scholey; Hamilton and Co, ; Sherwood and Co. ; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodge ;_W. Picker- 
ing; W. Mason; E. Lloyd; J. Hearne; T. W. Boone ; aed 
Houlston and Son. 

Of whom may be had, . : 
Debrett’s Peerage, by the same Editor, with 
Additions to the present time, and including the Arms of the 


New Peers. Price il. 8s. 
, Also, (Just published, ) 
Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of Eng- 
land; containing the Date of the Creation, with the Succession 
rriages and time of Death. 


of Baronets, and their tive Mai 
By William Courthope, Eoqe Price 94. 











THE ATHENZUM. 








KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. 
In 4 thick vols, 8vo. with Plates, and Portraits of the Authors, 
Sth edition, price 41. bds. 
NTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY ; 
or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects. 
By WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F.R.S. & LS, and 
WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq. F.L.S. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


In the course of April will be published, 
RAVELS in ETHIOPTIA, 
above the second Cataract of the Nile; exhibiting the 

State of that Country, and its various Inhabitants, under the 
dominion of Mohammed Ali; and illustrating the Antiquities, 
Arts, and History of the Ancient Kin; f Merde, 
By G. A. HOSKINS, Esq. 

With a Map and 80 VWilostrations of the Temples, Pyramids, &c. 
of Merde, Gibel-el-Berkel, Soleb, &c. from Drawings finished 
on the spot, by the Author aud an Artist whom he employed. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
The 4th edition, revised, 12mo. illustrated by 3 Maps, 6s. bound, 

N HISTORICAL EPITOME of the OLD 

and NEW TESTAMENTS, and Part of the APOCRYPHA ; 
= the Events are ged ding to Ch logi 

jer. 
By a MEMBER of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, 


Author of ‘ Weekly Prayers upon the Creation.’ 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 














FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
12mo. price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, and illustrated by 3 Maps, 


MANUAL of UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
and CHRONOLOGY. 
oe H. WILSON, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanscrit, Oxford. 
his work differs from those in ordinary use by the insertion 
of more detailed notices than common of ihe leading occurrences 
of Asiatic History, and particularly of the History of India. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


ASTER GIFT;—CHRISTIAN KEEP- 
SAKE. Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM ELLIS. Embel- 
lished with 13 Plates, engraved on Steel in the best manner, 
Elegantly bound in morocco, price 12s. 
Lond r, Son, and Co. 


lon : Fi 
The 19th edition, illustrated with a great variety of new Wood 
Engravings 0 Baxter, in royal 18mo, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
HE LOOKING-GLASS for the MIND; 
or, Intellectual Mirror; being an elegant Collection of 
the most delightful little Stories and interesting Tales, chiefly 
translated from that much-admired work, ‘ L’Ami des Enfans.” 
London: Printed for Longmanand Co. ; Baldwin and Cradock; 
- Cadell; J. G. and F. Rivington; R. Scholey; R. 8. Kirby ; 
Hamilton and Co. ; Whittaker and Co. ; J. Souter; Simpkin and 
oy Darton aod Harvey; Houlston and Son; and W. 
wards, 











On April 1, with Ten copper-plates, price 5s. 6d. 
HE FOSSIL FLORA of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN, (No. XVI.) or Figures and Descriptions of the 
vegetable remains found in a Fossil state in this Country. 

y DR. LINDLEY and WILLIAM HUTTON, F.G.S., &c. 
The TWO VOLUMES of this work, containing 160 copper- 
plate engravings, may now be had, price 2/. 4s. each, in cloth. 

“ This work is an important contribution to the science of 
British, and, indeed, of universal Geology....The preface is a 
rich and valuable essay on Fossil Botany,””—Loudon’s Mag. of 
Natural History, 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly; and all Booksellers. 


Price 3s. 6d. 
[DIGESTION UNMASKED; or, Advice 
for Removing Costiveness by Proper Means. And Instruc- 
tions for choosing Food suitable io the Stomach and Bowels. 
By JAMES SCOTT, M.D. 
Also, by the same Author, 

The Companion to the Lavement Pump. 
Addressed to Persons who require or are in the habit of using 
that Apparatus, Price Ise Od. Also, 

The Village Doctor; or, F amily Medical 

uman Frame; 





Adviser. Describing all the Disorders of the 
and containing nearly 400 Prescriptions intended for Families, 
Clergymen, and benevolent person in general. Price 5s. 

‘he above are published by Sherwood, Paternoster-row ; and 
sold by Bicknell and Co. 369, Strand, adjoining Exeter Hall. 


SMALL POX—VACCINATION. 
N EXPLANATION why Vaccination has 


sometimes failed to prevent Small-pox. As also a descri: 
lion of a method, confirmed by experieuce, of obviating rile 


causes, 
By EDWARD LEESE, 

Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, Fellow of the Medical 
Society of London, and Stationary Vaccinator in the 
National Vaccine Establishment. 

Poblished by Tickburne, Woodstock-street, Nottingh place, 
St. Marylebone. 











Just published, demy 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
URATIVES v. PALLIATIVES, being a 
/ short Treatise on the Fallacy of preferring TEMPORARY 
RELIEF to RADICAL CURE; with 4 few Hints on Self-treat- 
By MOWAND avr hie tans iseases known as Bilious. 
y s rgeon in the East India Se 'e 
London : Albert J. Atiwoo: » 15, Frith-street, Soho. -— 


MR. GUTHRIE’S NEW SURGICAL WORKS. 


N the ANATOMY and DISEASES of the 
NECK of the BLADDER, and of the URETHRA; with 

their appropriate means of cure; Plates, price 12s. boards ; 

bei a of the Lectares delivered in the Theatre of 
College of Surgeons, and in the Westminster Hospital, 

On the Certainty and Safety with which the 
Operation al . wom ty ny ope from the Human Eye 

v form: on t hi 

per bef tnt i and os eans by which it is to be accom- 
Burgess and Hill, Wiadmill-street ; and Sams’s Royal Library 
St. James’s-street. : 








This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 
RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the 
pavesotoey town of ie TEETH. 
v N, 3 - ist. 
a Schloss, Ceocige Book ond PHubeler, No. 2, Great Rassell- 
Teet, '. ° Residence 
No. 9, Half Moon-street, Piccadilly. pee aueet 





SS 





EDUGATION. 
WORKS PRINTED FOR JOHN TAYLOR, 
Bookseller and Publisher to the University of London, 
UPPER GOWER-STREET. 


RIGLOTT EVANGELISTS, 
GREEK, LATIN, and ENGLISH, INTERLINEAR. 
Svo. 11, 8s. With Grammar, 11, Ils. 64. 


Hurwitz’s Hebrew Grammar. 
8vo. 175. 


Davis’s Exercises on the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon. 12mo, 2s. 6d. 


Xenophon for Beginners. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


The Anabasis of Xenophon. Edited by 
George Long, Esq. A.M. 1 vol, 12mo,. 5s.; in 8vo. 8. 


Herodotus. Edited by George Long, Esq. 
“—— "rrr ee 


A Summary of Herodotus, Tables, &c. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 12mo. 45. > 

Forms of the Greek Language. Folded into 
foolscap 8vo. in cloth, 6d. 

The Perse of Aischylus. Foolscap 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
The Prometheus of Zschylus. Foolscap 8vo. 


1s. 6d. 
4th edit. 


2nd edition, 


The London Greek Grammar, 
12mo, 35. 6d. 

The Four Gospels in Greek, Griesbach’s 
Text. Foolscap svo. 3s. 6d. 

Greek Authors, selected for the Use of 
Schools, 13mo. 3s. 6d. 


Virgil’s Eneid, 1 to 6. Latin and English, 
Interpaged. 12mo, 6s. 6d. 


Cesar’s Helvetic War. 
Interlinear. 12mo. 2s. 

Extracts from Czsar’s Gallic War. 
nected by a Brief Narrative in English. 12m0. 2s. 6d. 


Exercises on Czsar’s GaMic War. Book 1. 
12mo. 1s. 6d. 


Latin Authors, selected for the Use of Schools. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. 

The London Latin Grammar. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. 


Mythology for Latin Versification. By Rev. 
F. Hodgson. 4nd edit, 12mo. 3s. 


A Key to the above. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


Sacred History for Latin Versification. By 
Rev. F. Hodgson. 2nd edit. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


A Key tothe above. Royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 
Hall’s Roots of the Latin Language. 3rd 


edit. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Crombie’s Etymology and Syntax of the 
English Language Explained. 3rd edit. Svo. 9s. 


Hall’s Roots of the French Language. 8vo. 
6s. 


Latin and English, 


Con- 


7th edition. 


De Morgan’s Elements of Arithmetic. 12mo. 
2nd edit. 3s. 6d. 


Ritchie’s Principles of Geometry, Illustrated 
and Applied. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


Darley’s Popular Geometry. 3rd edit. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 
Darley’s Companion tothe Popular Geometry. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Dr. Lardner’s Elements of Euclid. 4th edit. 
VO. 78. 
Lessons on Number. 2nd edit. 


Part I. Tue Master's Manvat, 4s. 6d. 
Part II. THE ScHoLaR’s Praxis, 25. }soa separately. 


Darley’s Popular Algebra. 2nd edit. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 


Darley’s Popular Trigonometry. 2nd edit. 
3s. 6d 


"Dr. Lardner’s Trigonometry. 2nd edit. 8vo. 
12s, 


Dr. Lardner’s Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus. SV. Il. 1s. 


Panizzi’s Extracts from Italian Prose Writers. 
12mo. 10s. 6d, 


Panizzi’s Italian Grammar. 


German for Beginners, 
12mo, 3s, 6d. 


Mijhlenfels’ Manual of German Literature. 
2 vols, foolscap, 16s. 


Lessing’s Fabeln, in Drei Buchern. 


12mo. 3s. 
By W. Wittich. 


12mo. 


25, 6d. 
Davis’s Outli f Descriptive G hy. 
oi mstr-in Outlines of Descriptive eography. 


Geography Simplified. By an Experienced 
Teacher. i2mo. 4s, 
The School Journal. Post 8vo. 2s. 
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This day, in emall 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
QcEnEs and LEGENDS of the NORTH 
of SCOTLAND; or, he Seadonyl Minery of Cromarty, 


A. and C. Black, Edinburgh ; Longman and Co. London, 


Published this day, price 4s. 
WINTER LEAVES: a Miscellaneous Col, 
lection of POEMS. 
Dedicated to Professor Wilson, 
A. and C. Black, Edinburgh ; Lougman and Co. London, 


NE HALF of the New Ebition of the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is now in the hands 

of the Public. The work has hitherto proceeded with undeyj. 

ng p lity the proprietors assure the subscribers that 
the same punctuality will be maintained to its close, 

The sixth edition and Supplement cousisted of twenty-six vols, 
Ten volumes of the Seventh Evition are now published, and these 
will be found to contain more than thirteen of the precedi 
Edition, 1t may therefore be calculated with confidence 
the Seventh Edition wiil be completed in Twenty Volumes, con. 
tainiog matter equal in amount tu the last edition of Tweaty-six 
Volumes, wiile the imp in every dep are $0 
numerous and various as to render the present not so much 
New Edition of the E lopedia B ica as @ new work 
under that title. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., and Hamilton, Adams, and 
Co. London; and John Cumming, Dublin, 
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In 2 pocket vols. 9s. 
HE BRITISH MONTHS: a Poexw, in 
Twelve Parts. 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D., M.R.LA,. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
London; John W. Parker, West Sirand. 


This day in 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. . 
HE ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH; its 
History, Revenues, and General Character. 
By the Rev. HENRY SOAMES, M.A, 
Author of the ‘History of the Reformation,’ 
London : John W. Parker, West Strand. 








Published under the Direction of the Committee of General Lite- 
rature and Education, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
This day, price Js. 6d, bd. in cloth, with namerous En; 
HE BOOK 


of REPTI 
eniform with 


THE BOOK OF ANIMALS, 

THE BOOK OF BIRDS, and 

THE BOOK OF FISHES, 

London: John W. Parker, West Strand, 


and edit. post #vo, 95. 2 
ATHS: their Origin, Nature, and History. 
To which are now added, the Report of the Special Com- 
mittee of the Lords, and Remarks on the Duke of 
Bill, By J. ENDELL TYLER, B.D. 
Rector of St. Giles’s in the Fields, avd Fellow of Oriel — 
#*,* The ADDITIONS, to complete the first edition, may 
had separately, price 6d. 
non: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


Published under the Direction of the Committee of General Lite 
rature and Education, appointed by the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
This day, price 1s. bound in cloth, with Engravin 
PERSIAN STORIES: illustrative of 
Eastern Manners and Customs. 


By the Rev. H. G. KEENE, M.A. 
Also, by the same Author, os 
Persian Fables, for Young and Old; with 
Engravings. Price 1s. bound in cloth. 
London: Joho W. Parker, West Strand. 


E8, 











This day, price 6s. 6d. bound and letiered, 
Under the Direction of the Commitiee of General Literature and 
Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting 
. Christian Knowledge, ba 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, VOL. 
THE FIFTH; containing Sermons by the Revs. the af 
of Dankeld and Dunblane, M, Anderson, J. E. Riddle, J. M. 
Rodwell, C. W. Le Bas, the Lord Bishop of Winchester, H. 
ikes, A. M. Campbell, H.C. Boutflower, R. L. Burton, Dr. 
Hawkins, the Lord Bishop of Llandaff, C, Craufurd, C, Collins, 
P. Cheyne, Dr. Burton, J. G. Copleston, F. Lear, W. W. Harvey, 
C. J. Heathcote, T, Dale, the Lord Bishopof Chester, W, Browa- 
ing, T. B. Marray, J. C. Provser, J. Ayre, Dr. Dealtry, the 
Lord Bishop of Rochester, the Lord Bishop of Exeter, the 
Bishop of Ohio, the Dean of Peterborough, and the Rev, J. E. 
Tyler; with a General Index to the Five Volumes. 

‘*,* As the present Volume completes the Work, Subscribers 
are respectfully requested to give orders for the early completion 
of their Sets. Any of the Parts or Volumes may still be had of 
the Booksellers in Town or Country. Monthly Parts at 1s.each; 
Volumes at 63. 6d. each. 

s — neal John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, West 
trand. 


In Numbers at Fourpence ; or in Volumesat Two VE LES. 
NSTRUCTOR; or, PROGRESSIVE LES- 
SONS in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE ; a Series of Elemen- 
tary Books, for Schools and Families, Printed under the Direc- 
tion of the Committee of General Literature and Education, and 
forming part of the oo aga Catalogue of the 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

Under the general title of the ‘ Instructor,’ is comprised 8 
series of little books, by aoe, ¢ wales +: may be led 
through @ progressive course of Exercises in various 
of Elementary Knowledge. The object of the Work is not only 
to furnish reading lessons, but also to carry the pupil fe ad 
to impart information, and to exercise the mind. 

The first Six Volumes, in Thirty-six Numbers, contain the fol- 
lowing Subjects, illustrated by numerous Engravings:— 
Vol. I. (or in Nos. 1 to6.)—Tales, Lessons, and Conversations 
Vol. 11. Cor in Nos. 7 to 12.)—The House. Materials used io 

aiiding. Furoiture, Food and Clothing. i 
Vol. 111. (or in Nos. 13 to 18.)—The Universe. The Three King- 
of Nature. The Human Form. Lessons on Health. 
Vol. 1V. Corin Nos. 19to 24.}—The Calendar: The Year, Moo! 
» Days. The Seasons. pay A 
Vol. V. (or_in Nos. 25 to 30.)—Descriptive 4 ; 
: : Dividoms of the known World, their People and Pro- 
ductions; w' aps. 
Vol. VI. (or ia Nos. 31 to 36.)—Ancient J mary 

‘London: John W- Parker, Publisher, West Strand; sold also 

by all the Booksellers in Town and Country. 
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This day is published, in fap. Svo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
ONNETS, Meditative and Devotional. 

By THOMAS ALLEN, Author of ‘ The Year,’ a Poem. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’-ball-court, 
lets: SE : - 
YAN’S PATENT.—Dr. BIRKBECK’S 
LECTURE on the Preservation of Timber by Kyan's 
Paieat for preventing Dry Rot, is published by John Weale, 

9, High Holborn. Price One Shilling. 

a, 


ARCHITECTU RE.—Price 1s. 


N APOLOGY for the ARCHITEC- 
TURAL MONSTROSITIES of LONDON, and a Refata- 
ijon of the Misstatements concerning the Practice of Architec- 
ture in England, contained in the Letter from Lieut.-Col. the 
Hon. Sir EDWARD CUST to the Right Hon, sir ROBERT 
PEEL, Bart., on the Rebuilding the Houses of Parliament, 
By an ARCHITECT. 
John Weale, Architectural Library, 59, High Holborn. 





—JIR. AINSWORTH’S NEW ROMANCES. 
Now ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. a New Edition of 
Oo K WwW oO Oo 


D. 
R By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Revised and corrected. 
Printed for John Macrone, 3, St. James’s-square, 
Who lias in preparation Mr. Ainsworth’s New Work, 
Crichton. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
“We expect much from this writer—his siory never flags.”— 
Quarterly Review. 


2 
Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
\ ] I L L I E R s. 
A Tale of the last Century. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
Also, a New Edition, with several Illustrations by Schetky, of 


Second Se: 2 vols. 
Naval Sketch-Book. By Capt. Glascock, R.N. 


BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


A SELECT CATALOGUE of VALUABLE 
NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS in History, Divinity, 
aud Miscellaneous Literature. To be had gratis. 
Thomas | Jeeves, 1, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 
Just imported from Paris, Ne. 6 of 
E PANORAMA de LONDRES; 
a FRENCH MONTHLY MAGAZINE, printed and pub- 
lished in Paris. Royal 4to. 72 and occasionally 84 coluans. 
Price 1s.—Advertisements 6d. per line. 
To be bad in London from Bailliére, Foreign Bookseller, 219, 
Regent-street : where Names of Subscribers, Letters for the 
Editors, Books to be reviewed, and Advertisements, are to be 





ett. 
Books and Advertisements to be sent before the 12th of every 
month. 


7 
In 12mo. new edit. enlats , 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. plain; 12s. col. 


ONVERSATIONS on BOTANY. 


The object of this work is to enable young persons to acquire 
@ kaowledse o hl aeaal 








NOW READY, 


H E CRUCIFIXION. 
Designed and engraved by JOHN MARTIN. 
This Engraving represents the architectural features of the 
Ancient City of Jerusalem as described osephus, 

“ One of the most vigorous and effective paintings which bave 
emanated from that artist’s peacil,”—Times, 

“This is no fancy scene, since it is , as it were, on the 
actual locality of the haliowed spot of man’s eternal redemption.” 
—Court Journal. 

F. G. Moon, Printseller to the King, Th d dl et. 


2nd edit. just published, 
IBLE U STION 8S; 

a PLAIN, EASY, and INVITING ASSISTANCE to the 
sul of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. For the Use of Schools and 
‘an! 








By W. HUMBLE, of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Part I. The Old Testament. Part Il. The New Testament. 
Each 2s, 6d. in cloth. 
J. Souter, School Library, 73, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
COURSE of MATHEMATICS, com- 
sed for the use of the Royal Military Academy. By 
CHARLES HUTTON, L.L.D. F.R.S. late Professor of Mathema- 
tics in that Jnstitation. With many Corrections and improve- 
meats. By OLINTHUS GREGORY. L. . Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the Royal Military Academy. In 3 vols, 6vo. 
ll, 1s. 6d. _ Either volume separately, 10s. 6d. 
SO, 


Dr. Hutton’s Compendious Measurer. 12mo. 


ry 
A Key totheSame. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


Dr. Hutton’s Mathematical Tables. Royal 
to. 7th edition, By Dr. Gregory, 16s 


A Key to the Ccurse of Mathematics. By 
D. Dowling. Svo. 1. 4s. 

London : Longman, Rees, and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin and 
Cradock; J. Richardson ; C.J. G, and F, Rivington ; J. Booker; 
Parbury, Allen, and Co, ; J. M. Richardson; R, Hunter; Harding 
aad ; J. Dancan ; Hamilton, Adams, and Co. ; Whittaker 
ad Co.; Harvey aud Darton; Simpkin and Marshall; Cowie 
and Co.; J. Souter; Holdsworth and Ball; Smith, Elder, and 
(o.; and Stirling and Keany, Edinburgh, 





PROF. HURWITZ'S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 
2nd cdition, revised and enlar, 


, of 
A GRAMMAI® of ‘the HEBREW LAN- 
GUAGE, in Two Parts: Part I, The Orthography, &c.; 
Part 2, The Etymology and Syntax. 
ty HYMAN HURWITZ, 

Professor of Hebrew in the University of London. 

Svo. 17s. cloth. Either Part may be had separately. 
“Mr. Hurwitz’s Grammar is the best elementary work of its 
kind extant in the English language.”—Journal of Education, 


Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of London, 30, Upper Gower-street. 


PESTALOZZIAN SYSTEM. 

Just published, the 2nd edition of 
ESSONS on NUMBER, as GIVEN at a 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL, at CHEAM, Surrey, con- 


of 
Part I. THE. MASTER’S MANUAL, t2mo. 4s. 6d. cloth, 
Part Il. THE SCHOLAR’S PRAXIs, 12mo. 2s. bound. Sold 





ely. 
Printed for John Taylor, Bookseller and Publisher to the 
University of London, Upper Gower-street. 


FIsHER’s LAKE, &. SCENERY. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS are respectfully informed that Part 19 
of Westmorland, Cumberland. Darbam, and Northumberland 
Ilustrated, is this day published. Part 20 will be published May 
it; and the work will be finalivy completed in Part 26; present- 
log a series of upwards of 200 Engravings of “ Woods, Rivers, 

kes, Mountains, Ravines, Castles, picturesque Ruins, Bridges, 
ind splendid yHalls—pictured forth with their goodly and luxu- 
Maat accompaniments,”’ and all for the trifling sum of 20. 14s. ; 
of, to new Subscribers, in portions, if so preterred, of 2s. per 
Month. * What admirer of his native scenery would be without 
Tecordso it such as these!” 

“With a volume like this before him, on a winter's evening, 
the fireside traveller may become a ‘ Northern Tourist,’ in spite 
ofthe storm that roars without. If he has visited any of the 
wenes here depicted, he will fioat over them with delightfal re- 
niniscences of their beauty. * If ne’er his footsteps he bas turned’ 
to wander amid those lonely vales and landsc and to climb 

 Fomantic pices, cold must be his heart and dull bis 
imagination, if he be not fired with the ambition to undertake 
the enchanting task.’’ 
itis ry prsive » say that the plates are ouyatetteiy beau- 
i—tot raise, however, in its true and genuine meaning, 
they ore fully entitled.” ” P 
London; Fisher, Son, ead Co,; sud all Booksellers. 





Pp of their native coun- 
try ; for this purpose the arrangement of Linneus is explained ; 
and a native plant of each class (with a few exceptions) is ex- 
amined and illustrated by an Engraving. 
don: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Just published, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 8s. 6d. 
ECTOR ERAMOSCA; 
or, THE CHALLENGE OF BARLETTA. An Historical 
ene By the MARQUIS D’AZEGLIO, Translated from the 
talian. 
Longman and Co, Paternoster-row. 


BLOOMFIELD’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 

Just published, in 2 large and closely-printed vols. 8vo. price 
36s. bds. (dedicated, by permission, to His Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), 

TRHE GREEK TESTAMENT, with Eng- 

lish Notes, Critical, Philological, and Exegetical. 
y the Rev, S, T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D, F.S.A. 
Of Sidney College, Cambridge; Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland. 
Expressiy adapted tothe use of Academical Studeuts (i ding 
the first classes in Public Schools) and Candidates for Holy 

Orders; though, at the same time, intended asa commodious 

Manual Edition for the use of Theological readers generally. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; J. G. and F. 

Rivington; J. Murray; Whittaker aud Co.; and J. Bohn, Lon- 

oo ALS. J. aud J.J. Deighton, T. Stevenson, and R. Newby, 
ambridge, 











DR. BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES, ETC. 
1. A TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY; 


consisting of 23 coloured Maps from a new set of 
Plates, corrected to 1835. 12s. half-bound. hN 

2. Atlas of Ancient Geography ; consisting 
of 22 coloured Maps, with a complete accentuated Index. 12s, 

3. General Atlas of Ancient and Modern 
Geog’ y, 45 coloured Maps and two Indexes. 11. 4s, 

#,* The Indexes contain the latitude and longitude of all the 
places; and in that of the Ancient Atlas, the Quantities are 
marked. 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
Of whom may be had, also by Dr. BUTLER, 

A Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography, 
for the use of Schools. New edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 95. bds. 

Outline Geographical Copy-books, in 4to. 
intended as Practical Exercises. 4s. each, sewed. 

A Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, being an 
attempt to illustrate their Origin, Signification, and Government, 
for the Use of Schools, Fourth edition, in 8vo, 6s. 6d. bds. 

Key to the same. 6s. boards. 


Published this day, price 5s. 
1. IR WALTER SCOTT’S LIFE of 
NAPOLEON, Vol. V. forming VOLUME XII. of the 
PROSE WORKS, with Two Designs after TURNER, and Two 


aps. 
2. Waverley Novels, complete in 48 vols. 
New Edition; Plates. With Sir Walier Scott’s Introdections 
Notes, 5s. each Vol. 
With Octavo proof impressions of the whole 96 Engravings, 
12s, extra charged on each Set. 
*,* The 96 Octavo proofs separate, 11. Is. : 

3. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, complete in 12 
Vols. New Edition; Turner's Designs. With the Author’s In- 
troductions, Various Readings, and copious Notes. 5s. each Vol. 

Pp With Octavo proof impressions of the whole 24 Designs by 
Turuer, 6s. extra charged. 

#,* The 24 Octavo proofs separate, 12s. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co. London, 

In royal 8vo. illustrated by 27 explanatory Plates, price 1/. 1s. 
TREATISE on EQUITATION ; or, the 
ART of HORSEMANSHIP simplified for Amateurs; 
forming complete Lessons for Training Horses, and Instructions 

for beginners in Riding. 
By J. G, PETERS, 





Late Lieut.-Col. and Superintendant of the first Cavalry Riding 
School, formerly under = 9 command of the 
uke 


The Work is also printed in the French and German Languages. 
es this i ing that 


*_.* Colonel Peters t 
he intends forming a 





>pportunity of ¢ tha 


MR. BEAN'S NEW CLASSICAL ATLAS. 

This day is published, in 8vo. or 4to. price 16s, half-bound, 
NEW ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY ; containing Twenty-two Maps, coloured in 

Outline. With a Complete Index. 
By the Rev. J. P. BEAN, M.A. 
On of the Masters of St. Paul’s School, 

Clearness and simplicity of arrangement are the leading fea- 
tures of the present work, which has been compiled from the 
most recent and accredited authorities, upon the plan of afford- 
ing to the student the greatest facility of reference to every re- 
markable place mentioned in classical literature. In addition to 
the usual Maps, one upon a large scale bas beeu inserted describ- 
ing the route of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, and the 
Marches of Alexander the Great. 

Printed for J.G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-place, Pali Mall. 


Just published, Part 1V. containing 80 410. pages, price 3s. 6d., 
0 be continued Monthly, of . 


U 
NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 
By CHARLES RICHARDSON. 

“*The compiler, who has already ne his ability for 
this work by what he has contributed of it to the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana,’ justly observes, that Dr. Johnson did 
not pln ony own project, and that the desideratam of a 
Dictionary to * exhibit, first, the natural and primitive signifi- 
cation of words, then give the consequential, aud then the me- 
taphorical meaning, oon the quotations to be arranged according 
to the ages of the authors,’ is, at the distance of vearly ninety 
years, still more to be desiderated now, than in 1747, when 
the learned lexicographer made his proposition to Lord Chester- 
field, Mr. Richardson derives considerable aid from Horne 
Tooke’s philological labours; and from the part before us, we 
yee anticipate a useful and iuteresting work.”— Literary 

azette. 

William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery-lane, London. 


GAMES AT CHESS, 
Played by PHILIDOR and his CONTEMPORARIES, 

Just published, price 5s. 
SELECTION of GAMES at CHESS, 
actually played by PHILIDOR and his CONTEMPO- 

RARIES. Now first published from the original Manuscripts, 
with Notes and Additions, 

By GEORGE WALKER, 

#,* This volume comprises Games played by the first Players 
in England, contemporary with Philidor ; including nearly Fifty 
played by Philidor himself, with Bowdler, Beaurevoir, Couway, 
Atwood, &c. The whole taken from original manuscripts re- 
cently discovered. Mr. Walker has appended a new Analysis of 
the Pawn-and-three-moves Opening ; also that curious variety of 
Chess lately introduced in France, called * La Partie des Pions,’ 

cc. With a view to extensive circulation, the book is printed 
in small type, and of the same size as Mr. Walker’s ‘ Treatise 
on Chess.” k 

Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row. 





Also, 

2. Sturges’ Guide to the Game of Draughts, 
including many Handred Games played out, and One Handred 
and Fifty curious Positions, New edition, improved by George 
Walker. Price 4s. 6d. 


3. Walker’s New Treatise on Chess; con- 
taining the best Methods of playing the most brilliant Openings 
and difficult Ends of Games. Prive 5s. 6d. Second edition, 
enlarged. 


Just published, in ove. boards, price 12s. 
PRACTICAL COMPENDIUM of the 


DISEASES of the SKIN, with Cases; and a particular 
Consideration of the more frequentand intractable Forms of these 
Affections. By J. GREEN, M.D. 

Member of the Royal Coilege of Surgeons, and late Surgeon in 
the Royal oy" 
Dedicated, by permission, to Sir Henry Halford, Bart. 

It has been the Author’s aim in this Compendium to condense 
within the smallest possible space, not merely the results of his 
own experience, but the whole amount of practical information 
extant upon the highly important class of diseases of which he 
treats. His most particular attention is constantly given to the 
diagnosis, and to the available means of treaitmeut recommended, 

** Dr. Green is known to the memes to have an extensive 
practice in skin diseases, and in this book they are very accurately 
described.”"—London Med. and Surg. Journal. 

«* We can state from our own knowledge of the benefits ex- 
perienced by numerous patients, and heartily recommend both 
the work and the system it advocates.” —Lilerary Gazette. 

“* This is an excellent compendium, evincing great experience 
and success on the part of the Author.”’ "s Med, Journal, 

«We earnestly recommend those who are interested in the 
subject, not only to read this book, but to put the efficacy of the 
agent to the test.”—London Medical Gazette. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 





LITTLE LIBRARY—‘ MECHANICS.’ 
Lately published, , 

RANCIS LEVER, the Young Mechanic. 

Being Incidents and Lectures, explanatory of the First 

Principles of Mechanics, with some Account of the most cele- 

brated Engines, ancient and modern, With Six Steel, and - 

wards of Thirty Wood Engravings. Price 4s, Forming Vol. XV. 
of ‘ The Little Library.’ 

Extract from Contents :—Principles in Mechanics illastrated— 
Frank’s Mill—The Dutch Clock—The Jack—Operations of the 
Ancients—Pyramids of Egypt—Babylon—The Great Wail 
China—Aqueducts—Machives of the Ancients—Archimedes—The 
Battering Ram—The Balista—Catapulta and Scorpion— Perpetual 
Motion— What is Matter!—Properties, Divisibility, &c. of Mat- 
ter—Attraction and Cohesion—Leciure on the Mechanical Powers 
—The Lever—The Pully—The Wheel and Axie—The Timber 
Jack—The Inclined Plane—The Wedge—The Screw—Powers 
and Effects of Machinery, \c.—Lecture on Machines—Mills— 
Water Wheels—Corn Mills—Machines for Raising Water—Ar- 





Eq a 
has, as a commencement of his plan, taken a Riding House near 
Burt it re pe i of receiving instructions, 
either for health or amusement, or of having their horses well 
» will receive the utmost attention, 
A new edition, post 8vo. with a Map, 9s. 
A Personal Narrative of a Tour through 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. By H. D. Inglis. 
** This volume coutains an animated description of the mag- 
nificent scencry of Norway, and many interesting particulars 
ting the present inbabitants of that country.” 
has not, for some time, attracted 


i Gazette, 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria-lane. 








Screw—Chain Pump—Sucking Pump—Forcing Pump 
—The Loom—The Printing Press, &c.—Lecture on gy 
Sun Dials—Water Clocks—Pendulam Clocks—Watches, Con- 
siruction of, &c.—Lecture on the Steam Engine; &c. &c. 

The Garden; or, Familiar Instructions for 
the laving out anc Management of a Fiower Garden. 3rd edit. 
with oe Poenc Illustrations, Price 3s. 6d. plain; or 44. 6d. 
coloured. 

English Sports and Pastimes, from the Ancient 
Chronicles. By J. Aspin. 2nd edit. with 12 Engravings. Price 


John Harris, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 
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Messrs. SAUNDERS and OTLEY are preparing the following WORKS: 


T HE 


MR. BULWER’S NEW WORK. 


DEN T. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


S T U 


A COLLECTION OF PAPERS. 
By the Author of ‘Pelham,’ ‘England and the English,’ ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ &c. 


I. 
SIR GRENVILLE TEMPLE’S TRAVELS, 


In 2 vols, 8v0. 
EXCURSIONS IN “THE MEDITERRA- 
NEAN, ALGIERS, AND TUNIS. 
By Major Sir T, GRENVILLE TEMPLE, Bart. 
Il. 

SIR WILLIAM GELL’S NEW WORK. 
THE TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND 
ITS VICINITY. 

By SIR WILLIAM GELL, 
st ny hod img 
2 vols. 8vo. and Map. 


** These elegant volumes are Re to the complete 
echolar and the classical traveller.”—Spectat 


(The Map and Work sold ~onnetll ) 


Ill. 
VISIT TO ALEXANDRIA. 
By Dr. HOGG, 


THE HON. 





Iv. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE 
yo ey , 
Iu 3 vols, 
MY NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By the Author of * The Collegians.’ 
Vv. 


THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. post Svo 
THE TWO FRIENDS. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON, 
“The dignks and sweetuess of the female character were 
never portray with more force and truth than in this clever 
production.” —Times IV. 


NEW WORK EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF 
* GRANBY.’ 


In 3 vols. post 8Y0. 
AN E G E Y, 
Edited by the Author of ‘ Granby.’ 
“ This book must berome a general favourite; it is full of 
feminine loveliness, and that quickness of observation which is 
the peculiar gift of the sex.”—Court Journal. 





In 8 vols. post 8vo. 


T H E w i 


BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


sidnaibiate. 
IN SEARCH OF A 
AUGH 


SELWYN 
TER. 


By the Author of * Tales of the Moors.’ 


“*A work full of pathos, and — i an accurate know 
ledge of buman nature,”—New Monthly 


Il. 


1 vol. post gvo, 
SHAKSPEARE’S TRIAL FOR DEER- 
STEALING. 


“This is 3 book of remarkable genius. It deserves to have 
ite dwelling near the loved and everlasting name of S 


(Just ready.) 


vi. 
NEW WORK BY = AUTHOR OF ‘TRAITS OF 
ey" 





THE MARDENS. ‘AND "THE DAVEN- 


RYS. 
By Miss PARDOE, Author of * Traits of Portugal. » 
“ The descriptions are striking and 








Vil. 
CAPT. MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
THE PACHA OF MANY TALES, 
By the Author of ‘ Jacob Faithful,’ ‘Peter Simple,’ &, 
VIII. 
NEW WORK BY THB avtnes OF ‘cECIL 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
HARRY CALVERLEY, 
By the Author of ‘Cecil Hyde.’ 
Ix. 
THE NEW O°HARA TALES, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
THE MAYOR OF WIND.-.GAP. 
By the Author of ‘ The O’Hara Tales.’ 


“ These tales are very remarkable ; they contain all the bee 
ties of the author's former works; ‘awakening intense interes 
—— is not suffered to flay a single instant; they must be read 

by everybody.”"—Couré Magazine, 


MRS. NORTON’S NOVEL. 


FE. 


x1. 
MRS. JAMESON’S NEW WORK. 
VISITS AND SKETCHES AT HOME 


AND ABROAD. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, Author of ‘ Characteristics of Women.’ 
** These graceful and delightfal volumes afford a vivid instance 
of the strength and reach of the female talent of the 





are boldly, some of them beautifull drawa—and the incid are 
varied and affecting.”— Morning Post. 
VIL. 
Foarth Edition, price 16s. bo 
MR. LODGE'’S PEERAGE. won 1835, 


‘A work which corrects all the errors of former works. It is 





It is the work of Walter Savage Landor.”—Ezaminer. 


III, 
Second Edition. 3 vols. post svo. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 
By the Author of ‘ Peter Simple,’ ‘The King’s Own,’ &c. 


“* Captain Marryat is a prose Crabbe, without his austerity and 
m, but with all his air of reality. In the power of present- 
ing life ag it is, he seems to stand alone amongst the writers of 

his ceutury.”"—Spectatur. 


Second edition, in 2 vols. post sro. 
TWO OLD MEN’S TALES: 
THE DEFORMED AND THE ADMIRAL’S 
DAUGHTER. 


“Two tales of a remarkable chevacten, displaying striking 
talent—a  grofeend anatomy of human emotious—nervous, e¢lo- 
quent, and fearfully distinct.” — Atlas, 


Vv. 
NEW NOVEL PREFACED BY MISS JANE PORTER, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
YOUNG HEARTS. 
4 NOVEL. 
With a Preface by Miss JANE PORTER. 





the ion of a herald, we had almost said by birth, but cer- 
tainly by Profession and studies—Mr. Lodge, the Norroy King 
of Arms.”—Times. VIII. 


In 1 small vol. bound in silk, with coloured Plates, 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


“ By all those token Gowers that tell 
What words can never speak so well.”—Brron. 


1X. 
n 1 vol. royal S¥o. splendidly illustrated, 
THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 
By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ ‘ Eugene Aram,’ &e. 
** A book of deep pathos and exquisite beauty.”—Court Journ, 
“ We cannot hel i ressing our admiration of the taste and 
skill with which julwer has arranged his materials.”— 
thenaum, 
“itis a work which will i ht the fanciful and the imagi- 
native, please the refined and ilowophical, c harm — Bays in- 
form the intellectual, and abote the feeling.” —Lit. 


n 3 vols. * 
CHANCES AND ‘CHANGES. 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 
By the Author of ‘ Six Weeks on the Loire.’ 

“*1t is not alone in the painting of character that the authoress 
particularly shines—the work has literary merits of a very high 
order—its style is chaste ond classical, and is, what the writing 
of a woman ought ever to be, full of grace and feminine feel- 
ing.”—Monthly Magazine, ~ 








day. They are full of woman's keenness of observation, of her 
u warmth of feeling, and of the rich elegance of her 





xii. 
New edition, revised and enlarged, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
CELEBRATED FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, 
THEIR MEMOIRS, 
By Mrs. JAMESON, 

** We are indebted to Mrs. Jameson for two very Comte 
volumes, and we have to congratulate her et — 
in a manner ss creditable to herself a Antageous to 
her readers. The characters are faitntally. delineate, and the 
work will always be read with new pleasure.”—New Monthly 
Magazine. XIII. 
Second edition, corrected ne ae in 2 vols. post svo. with 


CHARACTERISTICS "OF WOMEN. 
re, ON, 
“* A beautiful and me... Commentary on the heart and miad 
of women.”—Lilerary Gazette. 
XIV. 

In 1 vol, 4to. 
RETZSCH’S FANCIES 
A Series of Original Desigus in Outline, with Explanatory Noles, 
By Mrs. JAMESON. 

“There is exquisite mate as well as beauty of execution in all 
these outlines.”— Atheneum. 
ae 


THE INFIRMITIES ‘OF GENIUS. 
By Dr. MADDEN, 
Author of * Travels in Turkey.’ 
“© A very valuable and interesting work, full of new views and 
carious deductious.”—Literary Gazeite. 


FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF COWPER’S LIFE AND WORKS, 
Splendidly illustrated by the Findens, after Drawings taken on the spot expressly for this Fdition by Mr. Harding. 
Now ready, handsomely bound and lettered, price 5s. Vols. 1. and IIL. 


COWPER’S LIFE AND WORKS, 


Including his ‘ Private Correspondence,” which will appear ExcLusiveLy in this Edition. 


“We are 





spot described in his Poems. 


a a Work will be continued regularly in Monthly Volumes, uniform with those of Byron, Scott, Crabbe, &c. 


3 for ScorLanp, Mesers. Beil & braufute, 


“bd; for Insuann, W. W 


Revised, arranged, st edited by the Rev. T. 8S. GRIMSHAWE, M.A., Author of ‘The Life of the Rev. Legh Richmond.’ 
1 knowledge, that Mr. Grimshawe is the only living man who can do justice to the Life of Cowper.” — Evangelical Mag. April. 
The Plates in these or tars are, a View of Berkhumpstead—the House in which Cowper was born—Cowper’s House at Weston—and a View of 


Prospectuses may be had on application to the Publishers. 


Olney, as seen from 


Honore, Paris. 
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